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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 





Assets exceed £30,000,000. 





LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, O.B.E., Chairman. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES are issued for Buildings and for Contents of 
Dwelling Houses. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The “ ALLIANCE” in its FAMILY PROTECTION POLICY offers Lump Sum 
and Instalment Benefits in one contract, and in addition, at the option 
of the proposer, will grant an entirely new Bonus-return Benefit. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


The Company’s MOTOR POLICIES are framed on broad and generous lines and 
comprise all the most modern developments of Motor Insurance. 





The “ Alliance” has transacted business successfully and progressively for more 
than 100 years, and it offers a complete insurance service—Fire, Life, Accident, 
Marine, etc. To be under-insured in any direction means a small present saving, but 
when a claim arises it may involve serious loss. See that your insurances are 
adequate before it is too late. Full information will be supplied on application to 
any of the Company’s Agents or Establishments. 





A. Levine, General Manager. 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(12) ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


** Written in ihe East, these characters live 
for ever in the West; written in one province, 
they pervade the world; penned in rude times, 
they are prized more and more as civilization 
advances; product of antiquity, they come 
home to the business and bosoms of men, 
women and children in modern days. Then 
is it an exaggeration to say that the * charac- 
tcrs of Scripture are a marvel of the mind’? 





It is no exaggeration, but the bare truth. 
R.L.S. never penned a finer or truer paragraph 
than this eulogy of the Bible—the one universal, 
timeless and altogether practical Book. 


We can help to send the Scriptures into all 
the earth by supporting the work of the Bntish 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


| Gifis will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries: 


_ BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS | 


CARR'S 
CELERY 
| BISCUITS 





















By Appointment. 





Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr's 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally py eh ¢ are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- MADE 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 
On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents : 
lius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
wbert Street, New York. 
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SOUTH “AMERICA | 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL | 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton | 
: | 


E.C. 3 


Mancheste wt 

















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IND IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£15,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, AL TERA TIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, E’ 
THE OLD * ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP HAS ’ BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FU piste wel e 
10,000 BOYS ear BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
ND MERC HANT SERVICE. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA" TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 








Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


E 
RAINWATER ‘CISTERNS 
Good for 30 years. 


strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
Cisterns stand thefrost. ~ 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 


Extra 





100 GALL. 39 /= with Tap. 


FROM IRONMONGERS, 
Write for List of SIZES. 























IT ONLY 
COSTS 


Will you send a poor delicate London child to the 
country for a fortnight’s Summer holiday >? It only 
costs one Pound. This may mean little to you, but 
picture the happiness and benefit to the child. 


PLEASE DO HELP BY SENDING A DONATION TO-DAY TO 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 


HOLIDAYS FUND 
to the EARL. OF ARRAN (Room 


17 Buckingham Street, london, WW ¢ 
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The Secret’s Out... 


Most men have heard of it now. It is 
the new perfected beard softener, 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream, the 
leasant aid to a perfect shave. You 
too should use it because this cream 
is unsurpassed in quality, in richness 
of lather and its thousand times multi- 
plying lubricant that creates on face 
and chin foam and lather of a richness 
sufficient to soften the toughest 
bristles and leave the barbered skin 
velvety and refreshed. Wherever it is 
used it makes lifelong friends and 
the more you have tried diferent 
shaving soaps, creams and powders, 
the more you will be delighted 
with the comfort and efficiency of 
the newest perfected beard softener. 


But there’s fo. secret about the sample 
you can get by sending to Box 113/31, 

Euthymol, 50, Beak Street, London, 
W.1. You get enough for a week’s trial, 
Large tubes cost 1s. 6d. from all chemists. 
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SHIRT 


In striped de- 
signs or plain 
shades, includ- 
| ing two collars, 


10 / 6 EACH 
PYJAMA 
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MARTNESS and ease by day, quiet 

repose by night, and the certainty of long 
wear—these are the main reasons for pre- 
ferring “‘LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft Collars 
and Pyjamas. Faultlessly cut, modern in 
style. See the large ranges of fast colours 
—at leading Hosiers, Outfitters, Stores, and 


all Austir. Reed Shops. 





SUITS 


signs or plain 
shades, 


17/6" 


Garments made 

to measure sub- 

ject to special 
quotation, 








There is nothing 
write 
Courtautds Ltd. (Lept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1, who will send you name of nearest retailer 


Ask for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” re 
just-as-good. 'f any difficulty in obtaining, 


and descriptive literature. 
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Issued by The Imperial Toba 









“The NEW 


SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobacco in 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


ID BLOC 


Fine Virginia 
CUT PLUG 
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Gin ‘EVERFRESH’ 


BARNEYS at 
Ox the 03. 









fi Until you pull the Rubber 
ab, a virtual vacuum 

; within and atmospheric , 
| pressure without, keep the | 
| “EVERFRESH ” Tin sealed I 
! and locked indefinitely. ,; 


Barneys Empire enjoys the benefit of “ EverFresh” 
patented protection. Buying the 2 oz. or 4 oz. 
sizes, you will surely encounter the condition of 
Factory-freshness which is only possible under 
“ EverFresh ” packing : 


Pull the rubber tab: that breaks the Vacuum 
Seal. The lid now lifts easily. Inside? 2 ozs. 
(or 4 ozs.) of sweet, fragrant wondrous Barneys 
Empire, as FRESH as when the Container was 
sealed within the Factory... this miracle of 
FRESHNESS happens whether you open the Tin 
in London in Winter, or Bagdad in Summer. 


In type, character and condition Barneys Empire is 
a high-priced Tobacco. But for the Preferential 


Duty on Empire grown leaf, you would find it 
amongst the high-priced Mixtures : not only be- 
cause it is the best Tobacco at 10}d. but because 
John Sinclair believes it is the best Empire Tobacco 
yet, please try it. 
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SS ~=Ss Made by JOHN SINCLAIR 


B.E.5 
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We are acting in faith! 
Will you honour that faith ? 


We have to make our arrangements well in advance, 
The trains have been booked for sending during this 
Summer 


16,000 slum chil. 
dren to Southend 
for a day. The cost 
is 2/- per child. £5 
pays for 50. 


700 at least of the 
weaker children will 
have a fortnight in 
the Country or by 
the Sea. Cost 30/- 
for each ailing boy 
or girl. 














MAKING NEW FRIENDS. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. _ Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 











ASHRIDGE 


EIGHT WEEKS’ COURSE. IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


for young students of both sexes. 


Saturday, October 21st, to Saturday, December 16th, 1933, 


HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND 
CURRENT AFFAIRS. 


Lectures by :— 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Botton Eyres-Monsett, G.B.E., M.P. 


The Rt. Hon. Tue Eart Mr. R. S. Hupson, M.P. 
Sranuore, D.S.O., M.C. 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp Dick:Nsov, 
Sir Epwarp — K.C.M.G., KBE 
K. Om V iO N.D.. 
Lt.-Cot. ‘. “i C. Moore- Sir Joun Tuompson, K.C.S.1, 


Brabazon, M.P. KCAPE, 


Air- aut” J. A. CHAMIER, : 
CG; B., -M.G. Mr. W. L 


Srr CHartes Petrie, Bart. Mr. 
Proressor R. Couprann, C.I.E. Proressor R. B. Mowat. 
ete, 


. HICHENS. 


ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Diplomas will be awarded to students who attain a satisfactory 
standard. 


inclusive. 


Fee: £21 Os. Od., 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


For Particulars of ‘Astor and other Scholarships tenable at this 
Course by young wage-earners, write to The Secretary, Bonar 
Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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News of 


HE last stages of the Economie Conference are 
drearily dragging on with little expectation of 
any important results. It became clear from the outset, 
when America decided to give no help in stabilizing the 
currency exchanges, that a great achievement had become 
impossible ; for this was the basis on which everything 
else depended. The work of the Financial Com- 
mission, which was immediately affected, has been 
negative. The Economic Commission has been almost 
equally paralysed, for countries which felt they 
had no protection against depreciating or varying 
foreign currencies were unwilling to forgo their own 
protection under tariffs, quotas, or exchange restrictions. 
Some conclusions of a general character might have 
been reached if France and, generally speaking, countries 
on the gold standard, had been willing to pursue the 
inquiry into the principles which should be applied as 
soon as currencies could be stabilized. Something of 
real value might also have been achieved towards Mr. 
Chamberlain’s objective of raising world prices if 
Mr. Runciman had not rejected the French proposal for 
financing public works. (Of that we write on another 
page.) The upshot will be that the Conference will 
have achieved no more than the pessimists expected. 
Other methods must now be pursued, at home, and in 
conjunction with the Empire and the sterling bloc of 
nations, and by such agreements as we can arrive at 
with various countries ; and perhaps at the final session 
some hopeful proposal may be made for general joint 
action in the future. 
* * * * 
The Four-Power Pact 
The Four-Power Pact, which was signed at Rome last 
Saturday, is a very different instrument from that which 
was originally drafted by Signor Mussolini. The fears 
which were instantly aroused that the Pact was to set up 


the Week 


a Big Four who would act behind or above the League, 
or that it was to pave the way for drastic measures of 
Treaty revision, have now been dissipated. In its essence 
it is no more than an undertaking between Italy, France, 
Germany and Britain to consult among themselves “ as 
regards all questions which appertain to them.” They 
are to examine together proposals relating to sanctions, 
treaty revision and territorial integrity, but ‘ without 
prejudice to decisions which can only be taken by the 
regular agency of the League”; they may re-examine 
any disarmament questions particularly concerning them- 
selves which may not have been settled by the Disarma- 
ment Conference; and consult matters. 
It is very definitely laid down that the policy they are to 
pursue is to be one of “ effective co-operation of all 
Powers’ “within the framework of the League of 
Nations.” The importance of the Pact is more in its 
interpretation than in its provisions. It has already had 
the effect of drawing Italy and France closer together, and 
that was the first condition which had to be satisfied before 
the relations between the Little Entente and Austria and 
Hungary could be improved. Germany has not secured 
from the agreement as much as she had hoped, but from 
her point of view, too, it is all to the good in so far as it 
tends to prevent her isolation in Europe ; and it will be of 
as it discourages the division of 


on economic 


service to all in so far 
Europe into two antagonistic groups. 
* * * * 
Mr. Gandhi’s Provocative Policy 
Mr. Gandhi has surprised and disturbed his friends 
even more than his énemies. If he had taken a reasonable 
line at the Poona mecting and had _ refrained 
advocating a return to civil disobedience he would have 
varried the majority of Congress with him. | In 
circumstances it would have been proper for him to seek 
an interview with the Viceroy, without pledging himself 


from 


those 
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to any particular course beforehand ; and it would also 
have been right for the Viceroy to receive him and 
discuss the whole situation. But Mr. Gandhi has made 
that impossible. He has put all the onus of unreasonable- 
ness upon himself and himself alone. He has started 
with a provocative gesture of defiance which is no less an 
incitation to lawlessness when “ individual” civil 
disobedience is substituted for ‘‘ mass” disobedience. 
In so doing he has tied the hands of the Viceroy. No 
Government can parley with men, however distinguished 
and influential, advancing with threats. Lord Willingdon’s 
refusal to receive him after his unfortunate attitude at 
Poona was inevitable. The pity of it is that Mr. Gandhi 
has adopted these disastrous tactics at the time when the 
majority of Congress was in the mood to approach the 
problem of co-operation in India in a spirit of realism. 
That fact will surely be uppermost in the mind of the 
Government, which, it is to be hoped, will improve the 
occasion by losing no time in releasing political prisoners. 
In this matter the Government ought not to be influenced 
in any way by the unwisdom of Mr. Gandhi. 
* ** * * 

British Administration in India 

When we are talking about the problems of India it is 
well that we should keep in view other questions besides 
those of law and order, or civil disobedience, or even the 
reactions to the great issue of the Reforms. Sir Samuel 
Hoare was able to give a very instructive, as well as a 
reassuring account of the continuous efforts that are 
made by the administration to improve the lot of the 
Indian population. The public here and in India ought 
to be reminded of the work that is being done to combat 
the scourge of malaria, from which between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 persons die every year: to carry out irrigation 
works on a gigantic scale (40,000,000 acres have been 
irrigated by Government works in British India): to 
encourage the sugar industry: to improve communica- 
tions and sanitation—it would be a very long tale if we 
attempted to exhaust the record of things honestly and 
efficiently done to raise India in the scale of civilization 
in respect of economic conditions and hygiene. The 
future prosperity of India depends in the long run on the 
day-to-day administration in all the towns and villages of 
this vast country. The new Constitution will only be 
accounted a success if it enables the civilizing work, of 
which the foundations have been so soundly laid under 
British rule, to continue and grow. 

* * * * 


Methods of Barbarism 

Philip Scheidemann, once leader of the Socialists 
in the Reichstag, the man who in November, 1918, 
launched the German Republic by proclaiming it from 
the Reichstag steps, is now in exile, and wrote an anti- 
Nazi article for an American paper. As a reprisal, 
five of his relatives remaining in Germany, with no 
other charge against them whatever, have been im- 
prisoned in the dreaded concentration camps. This 
method of striking at absentees through innocent 
“hostages,” which the Nazi Government has taken 
‘are to make as public as possible in order to intimidate 
others, impresses us as a feature of unqualified barbarism. 
Of course, it is done in Russia, and silences many a 
mouth which could else tell the secrets of the O.G.P.U.’s 
prison-house. And it was done freely by the Germans 
in Belgium during the War. But, war apart, it is surely 
the very negation of all civilized ethics. Where are 
ethics, however, when an official tablet to the memory 
of Rathenau’s murderers is unveiled in Thuringia before 
the Statthalter by one of the men who organized their 
crime ? 


—$<——————=—= 
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Palestine Policy : 

It is not clear whether, as suggested in the Palesting 
Press, there is any connexion between our lately. 
announced loan of £2,000,000 to Palestine and _ the 
publication of the long-withheld reports of Mr. Lewis 
French, who was appointed Director of Development 
there in Lord Passfield’s time. In Palestinian contro. 
versies it would not be unfair to describe Lord Passfield 
as decidedly pro-Arab. Mr. French’s reports have the 
same flavour, and are decidedly pessimistic about the 
possibility of doing much to develop the country, 
There are practically no useful lands, he says, which 
are “surplus,” i.e., not subject already to. cultivation 
or occupancy; and if it be replied that the present 
use of the land gives the scantiest yield, and that by 
irrigation, stock-raising, orange-growing, poultrying, &c,, 
a much denser population could be carried, he rejoins, 
in effect, that it is useless to produce such things, since 
there will be no markets for them. Why there should 
be none, it is difficult to see, unless (which he does not 
seem to contend) Palestine is mysteriously incapable 
of raising its produce at competitive prices. We hope 
that our Mandate will not be exercised in this spirit— 
the spirit which seems to delight in displaying the 
reasons why nobody can ever do anything. 

* * * * 
Northern Australia 

The Commonwealth Government has been well advised 
in deciding to allow chartered companies to develop 
the virtually unoccupied coast region of Northem 
Australia. Federal administration there proved un- 
satisfactory before the War, and since then has been 
starved for lack of . nds. The “* White Australia” 
policy prevents the admission of Asiatics who might 
colonize these sub-tropical districts. But it implies that 
Australia must make some use of them. An empty 
land of such dimensions is a -standing temptation to 
the overcrowded nations of thé Far East. If the resources 
of Northern Australia can be turned to account by 
British and Australian capital and labour, the Common- 
wealth will be freed from a none-too-distant menace, 
Presumably, cattle-breeding will be the main industry, 
for the conditions are somewhat similar to those of 
Northern Argentina. 

* * * * 


The Territorial Army 

The Army Council have issued an Order which may 
cause some uneasiness to officers and men in the Terri- 
torial Army. Men now serving in the Territorial Army 
were enlisted under a pledge that in the event of their 
being despatched outside the United Kingdom they will 
serve with their units. This pledge was the result of 
very strong and justifiable criticism about the treatment 
of the Territorial Army during the War. That Army, 
of course, became available for service overseas ; and 
Lord Kitchener put an undeserved slight upon it when, 
instead of using it as the basis for the expansion of the 
forces, he organized his New Army on a different basis. 
No doubt it would be a mistake to suppose that a 
repetition of this policy is envisaged by the Army 
Council, which now orders that in the event of grave 
national emergency legislation may be introduced 
rendering men recruited after November Ist 1933, liable 
for service in any unit of the Regular Forces or Territorial 
Army. It is obvious that in time of war it would not 
be possible to give an absolute guarantee that men will 
serve only with their own units; but wherever possible 
they should be enabled to do so, It ought to be promised 
in the clearest possible manner that in the event of 
emergency not only will every endeavour be made to 
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retain men in their corps, but that the expansion of the 
Army, if necessary, should be on the basis of the Terri- 


rial organization, 
to g - 3 , 7 


The Advertising Exhibition 
The Prime Minister told the Advertising Convention 
on Tuesday that the old proverb, ‘“* Good wine needs 
no bush,” is outworn. Good wine, he said, needs a 
bush—and a good bush. There, in essence, is the case 
for the modern advertiser, whose work is most skilfully 
and engagingly shown at the exhibition which fills 
Olympia this week. When communities were small, 
it was doubtless possible for a resolute buyer to find 
out the best wine or the best articles of any kind. 
Nowadays, in our densely crowded cities and countries, 
the producer remains unknown unless he tells potential 
customers all about his wares. Advertising has become 
essential to every trade; and so long as it is honest, 
and is used to promote the sale of sound articles, it is 
beneficial to the whole community. The exhibition 
illustrates the high degree of intelligence and good taste 
displayed by the modern advertiser and should help, 
indirectly, to promote the revival of trade. 
* * * 
The ‘‘ Tote’? in Scotland 
It is good to know, on the authority of the High Court 
in Edinburgh, that the use of a totalisator at dog-racing 
tracks and in clubs is just as unlawful in Scotland as 
it is in England. Our betting laws are anomalous and 
obscure, but the situation would be a good deal worse 
if Scottish and English practice were contradictory 
in regard to the “tote.” The Scottish Judges were 
not unanimous in overruling the Glasgow Sheriffs, 
who had held that private “totes ’’ were not illegal, 
but the majority of five against two took the plain 
common-sense line that investing in a ticket at a “‘ tote ” 
is just as much betting as paying for a bookmaker’s 
slip. Meanwhile, the Government is doubtless consider- 
ing the Report of the Royal Commission on Betting 
and Gambling. The suppression of the private “ tote ” 
has merely checked a new form of dissipation. The 
main problem has still to be faced. 
* * * * 


Oil from Coal 

The Prime Minister’s announcement that light hydro- 
carton oils manufactured in Great Britain from coal, 
shale or peat are to enjoy a preference of at least 4d. 
a gallon over foreign oils is of great interest both from a 
scientific and an economic standpoint. It implies that 
the costly experiments made by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited at Billingham for years past have 
been successful and that the hydrogenation process 
will now yield oil which can be sold at, say, 3d. a gallon 
more than is charged for the imported oil, which is now 
very cheap owing to over-production in the United 
States. The process, if worked on a commercial scale, 
might well yield oil at a still lower cost, and the tariff 
preference will allow the company, or any other firm, 
to embark with confidence on the new enterprise. 

* * * 

Our Canning Industry 

Lord De La Warr’s address to the Hotels Association 
on Tuesday should help our youthful canning industry 
by making its existence better known to the retailer 
and to the public. Most of the eighty English factories 
which now can fruit and vegetables are but a few years 
old. Yct last year they produced 500,000 ewt. of canned 
fruit—a seventh of the total consumed in this country — 
and large quantities of canned peas and other fresh- 
picked vegetables. The canning process has been greatly 
improved of late years, and the National Mark is a 
guarantee that the fruit in the cans which bear it is of 


good quality. The home producer, even with the 10 per 
cent. duty, cannot, of course, compete with foreign 
and overseas canners of sub-tropical fruits. But English 
apples, plums and peas, for example, should find a still 
readier sale than those which come from America or 
elsewhere. The new industry has made an excellent 
start and is already benefiting the country districts. 
All that it now needs is more support from the public. 
The sternest Free Trader may surely recommend his 
household, in respect of our typical fruit and vegetables, 
to “ buy British.” 
* * * * 

London and Provincial Cab Fares 

Londoners will probably consider themselves hardly 
used by the decision of the Home Secretary to allow 
taxicab drivers to charge ninepence instead of sixpence as 
the initial hiring fare, the fare for the rest of the journey 
being threepence more than at present. They will 
doubtless point out that the cost of running has not 
appreciably, if at all, gone up since the last order was 
made, that the cost of living is lower, that the taxicab 
habit will be discouraged, and that Paris drivers make 
a living on a far lower scale of charges. But in this 
matter Londoners are cheaply served as compared with 
dwellers in most British provincial towns. The fares, 
of course, vary from one town to another, but in the 
majority of cases they are far higher than in London. 
The result is that cabs are not used as much as they 
might be in the provinces, and the number of drivers 


who can find remunerative employment is unduly 
limited. 
* * * * 
Parliament 
Our Parliamentary correspondent writes : — There 


was a curious explosion on Wednesday against the 
alleged refusal of the Dominions to act up to the 
spirit of the Ottawa Agreements. The suggestions were 
that the Dominion Tariff Boards were not acting at 
all in Canada and not lowering duties in Australia ; 
also, that the Dominions were destroying the effect 
of both tariffs and quotas by flooding British markets 
with produce. Mr. Thomas produced some of his best 
tact in optimistic references to the future, though 
Lord De La Warr warned the Dominions in the Lords 
that there were two parties to the Ottawa bargains, 
and that if the Dominions did not play up, we might 
find it necessary to declare their innings closed. Critics 
of the agreements were naturally delighted at this 
evidence of uneasiness among their advocates, and the 
Liberals especially said, ‘ I told you so,” in resounding 
cheers. 
te a * * 

On Monday, Sir Samuel Hoare gave a most cheerful 
review of the situation in India. He expressed his 
belicf that political peace was in sight, that civil dis- 
obedience was breaking down, and that terrorism in 
Bengal was in hand. This general appeasement he 
attributed to firm administration on the one hand and 
to the prospect of constitutional reform @ la White 
Paper on the other. For this deduction he was chastised 
by Mr. Churchill, who argued that success by firmness 
in onc sphere ought to teach the firmness essential to 
suecess in the other. Mr. Churchill's most striking 
passage, however, was his warning to his own supporters 
that administrative success did not warrant constitu- 
tional stagnation. There must be advance, he said, and 
he was never more ready for it. The more Mr. Churchill 
speaks on India the more puzzling it becomes to know 
what he does want, but at least this proof that he wants 
something made his speech more popular tlian barren 
attacks on the White Paper. . 
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The Strange Case 


ANY apologists for Mr. Runciman. have been 
busily explaining what he meant, or may have 
meant, or ought to have meant when he threw a thunder- 
bolt in the Economic Conference by denouncing in toto 
the policy of capital expenditure on public works. What 
he may have meant was a matter on which anyone was 
at liberty to speculate ; and there have been columns of 
ingenious speculation in the Press as to what may have 
He may have meant that the policy 
“once and for 


been in his mind. 
which the Government was abandoning 
all”? was one of expenditure on public relief works which 

have no other object but to give employment to the 

workless—or of ill-advised expenditure on schemes which 

do not really add to the capital resources of the country. 

If he had said that, or if there had been an indication 

that that was-what he meant, no harm would have been 

done. But in the admonishing, dictatorial statement 

which he addressed to his foreign colleagues on the 

Commission there were no qualifying words. Harshly, 

abruptly, and without a syllable of apology he astounded 

the delegates by refusing even to participate in an inquiry 
to which both the Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain 
appeared to have committed this country. He has 
reversed their decision to co-operate with other Govern- 
ments. The mischief is done. 

Mr. MacDonald’s reply to a question in the House of 
Commons comes too late to save the situation. And it 
is not an explanation at all unless it means that Mr, 
Runciman said what he was not authorized to say and 
what he ought not to have said. His statement, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, was ‘‘ directed primarily ” to 
the proposal that “ facilities should be given for the issue 
of international loans to finance schemes of public works 
in Eastern Europe.” But that is not “ primarily ” 
what he said; and it does not indicate the actual effect 
which his words have had on the Conference. The 
Conference could only see that undertakings entered into 
by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were thrown over in emphatic and challenging words by 
the President of the Board of Trade. 

Long ago, on April 26th, expectation was raised by 
the statement issued jointly by Mr. MacDonald and 
President Roosevelt :—‘‘ Enterprise must be stimulated 
by creating conditions favourable to business recovery, 
and Governments ean contribute by the development of 
appropriate programmes of capital expenditure.” And 
similarly, in his speech at the opening of the Conference, 
Mr. Chamberlain was explicit when he said: ‘‘ The 
question whether Governments can actively assist in this 
matter by schemes of Governmental capital expenditure 
will also require consideration. The United Kingdom 
Delegation will be very ready to examine with other 
delegations how far employment can be stimulated by 
such action.” What Mr. Runciman said last week was 
precisely the opposite. ‘‘We have terminated our 
schemes for dealing with unemployment by way of 
capital expenditure works, and we shall not reopen these 
schemes, no matter what may be done elsewhere.” ‘‘ We 
have come to the conclusion,” he added, offering gratuitous 
advice to other countries, “ that, whether in our own 
country or elsewhere, schemes of this kind of public work are 
the most unremunerative way of dealing with the unem- 
ployment problem.” And he made light of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s promise, by concluding :-—‘If a committee were 
appointed we could not participate in its deliberations.” 

Thus Mr. Runciman has blown up the bridge that was 
being built to provide a via media of common effort. 
He has destroyed the prospect of a line of action which 


of Mr. Runciman 


America, France and Britain could have pursued jointly, 
Whatever he may have meant is almost irrelevant jp 
view of the fact that what he has said has eliminated the 
last chance of some useful agreement being rescued from 
the wreck of the Conference. When President Roosevelt 
dismayed the delegates by refusing to co-operate in the 
stabilization of the exchanges he was driven to this course 
by the irresistible logic of a national policy, on which his 
administration had staked its credit at home. Mr, 
Runciman has jettisoned what remained in a statement 
which is not even in agreement with the declared domestic 
policy of this country, and is contradicted by measures 
actually adopted by the Government. Have we not jut 
undertaken to lend £2,000,000 to Palestine for the purpose 
of development ? Has not the Minister of Health, re. 
acting to an uneasy public opinion, found it necessary to 
instruct local authorities that they were free to spend 
money on public works, his department having recently 
sanctioned considerable loans for such purposes? And 
surely it was not without any real object at all, and 
merely to throw dust in the eyes of housing enthusiasts, 
that Lord Moyne’s Committee was appointed to explore 
the feasibility of building houses by a national housing 
Corporation—for which, as everyone knows, some State 
guarantee would be indispensable. 

Mr. Runciman commits his Government to an extreme 
form of economic nationalism when he informs. the 
Conference that in no circumstances will this country 
co-operate with others by lending money for useful works 
abroad. And he justified his veto on grounds of domestic 
experience and policy which Mr. MacDonald repudiates. 
Once again he brought out the old argument that for 
every £1,000,000 sterling expended only 2,000 men have 
been employed directly and 2,000 men indirectly. This 
fallacy has already been exploded, and it was a very poor 
compliment to the Commission to give it solemnly this 
discredited piece of information as the grand conclusion 
of British experience. It is disconcerting to find that 
such is the attitude of the Minister in charge of the Board 
of Trade at a time when we hoped and believed that the 
Government had turned its back on the policy of public 
and private parsimony which was carried to such lengths 
in the autumn of 1931. 

The Government, it need hardly be said, is perfectly 
right in setting its face against the extravagance of 
unproductive expenditure. But there is no outlay so 
extravagant as avoidable expenditure on the dole ; and 
no economy so self-defeating as refusal to encourage 
schemes for providing houses for the poor or to take steps 
to prevent the spread of disease. It is not wasteful, but 
profitable, to spend money and employ men on work to 
prevent future loss of money by recurrent floods in the 
Don Valley. It is profitable to pursue a policy which will 
release capital for the re-equipment of sound industries. 
We ought to be assured that the Board of Trade is in the 
hands of a man who is not sceptical of the possibility of 
stimulating productive enterprise, and is not intent on 4 
policy which would tend to frustrate the Government’s 
declared intention to raise prices. If we pursued the 
policy which Mr. Runciman indicates, we should at one 
and the same time cut ourselves off from opportunities 
of fruitful co-operation with the United States, and 
deprive the business community at home of that new 
hope engendered by the belief that the stifling policy of 
financial restrictions was to be ended and give place to 
an enterprising and courageous effort to stimulate pro- 
duction and work. A step backward to his depressing 
mental attitude would destroy the reviving confidence 
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which has caused the recent improvement in trade. 
The matter cannot be left where it stands. On a vital 
occasion which determined British policy Mr. Runciman 
has snubbed the delegates of foreign Powers with a 
statement repudiating the previous undertakings of the 


rovernment. It is too late to undo the ill-effects of this 

unhappy speech. But at least we ought to hear from the 
Government whether it dissociates itself from Mr. 
Runciman’s views, and from Mr. Runciman how he stands 
in relation to the Government. 


The Reach of the Air Arm 


T the conclusion of General Balbo’s formation flight 
from Rome to Chicago via Ireland, Iceland and 
Labrador there could be but one verdict from the un- 
prejudiced spectator. It was (as Lord Londonderry said 
on behalf of the R.A.F.) a magnificent performance. To 
carry such an undertaking to success at the present stage 
in the evolution of flying requires courage, prudence, and 
skill combined, all in the very highest degree. Who can 
withhold admiration from its leader—this Air Minister, 
who can both organize triumphs and direct them, this 
friendly smiling bearded officer, whom we have all seen 
in the picture-papers or on the films stepping out of his 
flying-boat at Londonderry or Reykjavik in his neat 
Italian uniform as cool as if he had travelled in a Pullman 
car? Or what sportsman can disregard the pluck of the 
Italian Air Force, which, though repeatedly beaten by 
ours in its duels for the Schneider Cup, has yet gone 
ahead, first to wrest from us the speed record in the air, 
and now to register this—in its way—incomparable 
performance ? 

Technically the attainment is of quite another order 
from the isolated transatlantic flights, to which we have 
now got accustomed. No less than twenty-four flying- 
boats travelled together, keeping military formation all 
the way. They covered about 5,200 miles in seven stages. 
In the whole of that distance not one of the 48 engines 
missed a single explosion, and, save for the accident at 
Amsterdam, when one of the machines landed in too 
shallow water, not a single appreciable mistake seems to 
ave been made. Of the eight non-flying days on the 
trip, six were consumed at Reykjavik in preparation for 
the longest “‘ hop ”’—the 1500 miles from Iceland to 
Labrador. This was no doubt prudent in the circum- 
stances. But the hop itself occupied no more than 
10} hours, and the 3,625 miles from Reykjavik to Chicago 
were travelled in four continuous days. For an organized 
military force, preserving formation throughout, that is 
an extraordinary achievement in mobility. Nothing 
previous can parallel it, whether by land or sea. 

Now externally it was a work of peace. The units were 
fighting aircraft ; but, whether or not they carried their 
ordinary machine-guns, they certainly carried no bombs. 
As a matter of weight they probably could not have done 
so for the long hop. In any case their immediate mission 
was not merely blameless, but complimentary ; they bore 
Italy’s greetings to the Chicago Exposition. Everybody 
was ready to help them, and everybody wished them well 
along their route ; as could seldom be the case, were a war 
in progress, For all that, in its essentials this was a 
military feat. Formation flying is of military, not of civil 
value. The real significance of what General Balbo has 
done, is to show that aircraft are going to have a much 
longer fighting reach than hitherto. ‘They were thought 

of originally as auxiliaries to armies and fleets. Next 
they were organized. to fight by themselves, but only 
from fixed bases, and for such operations as could be 
conducted in a single flight. Since the War we have seen 
the development of naval aircraft-carriers, giving them a 
still wider potential range. at the cost of. tethered 
dependence upon another . fighting unit—a ship. 


The 
llying-boat sceks to extend the range without incurring. 


the tether. It aims to be independent alike of ship and 
aerodrome, and to stand (or at least float) on its own feet. 
It requires no prepared alighting-place ; any fairly large 
expanse of quiet water, whether lake or lagoon, inland 
river or seaside roadstead, will do. Its one unescapable 
need is re-fuelling ; since it can never afford to carry 
petrol for much more than a day’s flight. But that can 
be met in a number of ways. Remember how warships 
have met it, when they lacked coaling-stations of their 
own—how Admiral Rozhdestvensky brought his fleet 
from the Baltic to the China Sea during Russia’s war with 
Japan ; or how Admiral von Spee took the ‘ Scharnhorst ’ 
and ‘ Gneisenau’ from the China Sea to Chili and from 
Chili to the Falkland Islands in 1914; or how various 
German raiders got about the world still later. As 
international law stands, a neutral may permit a belli- 
gerent vessel to use its harbour for 24 hours, to do repairs 
there, and to take on board fuel. Further, it has always 
been extremely difficult to prevent neutral colliers from 
re-fuelling a belligerent at sea. It would be at least as 
easy for neutral ships to re-fuel aircraft at a tryst in a 
deserted roadstead. Even the more difficult problem of 
re-arming them with bombs and machine-gun ammunition 
might be solved with the co-operation of submarines. 


Very little could be done on these lines, while long- 
distance flying remained an unpredictable adventure for 
single aviators. Raise it to a clockwork operation per- 
formed in perfect order by 24 flying-boats, and_ it 
becomes a far more serious proposition. Such a force 
flying in formation could make mineemeat of small 
patrols, and its extreme mobility would be such as to 
put an enormous strain on far-flung defences. Suppose 
Germany had possessed similar resources in the War, 
we should have had to think of the air-defence, not 
merely of London and England, but of Calcutta and 
Bombay, of Singapore and Capetown, perhaps even of 
Sydney and Melbourne. Suppose Europe reaches no 
disarmament now, and Germany re-arms herself on 
Italian lines (only much more so), as is the dream of the 
average Nazi, can anyone put a limit to the extension of 
this new menace in the hands of a people so strong, 
skilful and enterprising ? 

There are two ways of thinking to parry the danger. 
One is to say: Very well, we will meet force by bigger 
force. The R.A.F. has some excellent flying-boat models, 
but only a very few of each. It could not at present 
emulate General Balbo, because it has not the 24 machines 
(or even, we believe, half that number) wherewith to 
operate. Let it therefore build more—which will prob- 
ably be a signal for the French and the Americans and the 
Japanese and perhaps some others to do likewise. What 
were this but the old futility of armament-capping, costly 
in the process, ruinous in its end? The alternative is 
to press for disarmament afresh and more strongly. 
Surely that is the moral of every new development in the 
technology of warfare, especially (as in this case) of 
offensive warfare. While competition in armaments 
lasts, the innovator may have titles to our personal 
admiration ; particularly when, as here, he is pitting 
himself in the first instance against natural forces, and 
winning victories over them, some small part of which 
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may enure to the advantage of peaceful civil enterprise. 
The Italian skill, which made these fine engines, may 
make others to propel mail-carriers; the test com- 
parisons between north and south Atlantic routes may 
help to determine which path passengers shall follow. 
Only do not let us deceive ourselves. It would be far 


——————= 


truer today to say that civil aviation exists for the sake 
of military than that military exists for the sake of 
civil. And the forms of war, towards which military 
aviation must be directed, are the most civilization. 
destroying that have yet come within civilizations 
grasp. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


IR JOHN SIMON has now left the country on a holi- 
day which will involve his absence till near the end of 
August, and the question has been raised as to who should 
be in charge of the Foreign Office till his return. On previ- 
ous oceasions I think the rule has generally been that 
another Cabinet Minister takes over the duties ; but the 
present arrangement is that the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary is in charge, with opportunities of consulting either 
the Prime Minister or Mr. Baldwin. Now Sir Robert 
Vansittart is one of the ablest and most brilliant men in the 
British civil service, and the foreign affairs of the country 
could not possibly be in safer hands. But he is not in the 
House of Commons ; and I suppose it will devolve upon 
Captain Eden to answer questions and explain or defend 
policy in Parliament. If no Cabinet Minister is available, 
it would surely have been no greater innovation to put 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary in charge than the 
Permanent Under-Secretary ; and it happens that in 
Captain Eden there is a minister who has proved his excep- 
tional skill in handling affairs of the utmost importance, 
* * * * 


If Sir Tudor Walters ten years ago had been given 
dictatorial powers to dea! with the housing problem 
for Great Britain, I believe he would have solved it. 
He was an architect, and was convinced that there 
was no reason why dwellings for the working classes 
should not be made attractive as well as serviceable 
and cheap. He was a practical business man, and dis- 
covered that by organizing the supply of materials for 
building houses by the thousand it was possible to 
construct them to let at a low rental. I have been taken 
over many of the mining villages built by the Industrial 
Housing Association under his direction, and seen how 
carefully they were planned, how cunningly they were 
contrived for the working family’s needs, and how 
agreeable to look at. The cost of construction was far 
lower than in the case of houses which were being erected 
at the same time either by local authorities or by 
ordinary private enterprise. It was a case of large-scale 
organization combined with taste and imagination. 
Sir Tudor was certainly not a sentimentalist. He would 
not have cared to be called an idealist. But his common 
sense, driving power and public spirit got the job done 
where social reformers were failing. He and those who 
worked with him have provided examples, in the form 
of thousands of good houses actually built, to show 
what might be accomplished by a National Housing 
Corporation in a short time if the Government would 
give a little help at the start. His advice, if he had lived, 
would have been invaluable to Lord Moyne’s Committee. 

* * * * 


Probably there is only one Government in Europe 
which deliberately, and as a matter of policy, studies 
rudeness in its attitude to a neighbouring and not hostile 
nation. It is that of Mr. de Valera. One can understand 
Mr. de Valera’s desire to set up an Irish Republic, and 
one can therefore appreciate his desire to get rid of the 
office of Governor-General. But so long as the Governor- 
General is there, what exactly is the object of being 
discourteous to him, and laboriously stating that his 


functions, pending his ejection, would be “ just w'tat the 
executive council told him to do—nothing more and 
nothing less * ? Mr. de Valera has shown—at the League 
of Nations and elsewhere—that he can practise the arts 7 
of courtesy with fine diplomatic skill when he thinks 
it expedient. I have heard him using honeyed words ty F 
a large gathering of foreign correspondents in Dublin 
caressing, cajoling words. But the fact is there are domestic 
reasons why the leader of the present governing party 
in the Free State should make artistic use of offensive |” 
language. . 
left wing of his own party than to promote friendly 
relations with any ‘foreign’? Power in the world. 
* * * * 

All of us are for economy in these days in regard to 
routine State expenditure, but surely the scale of pay- © 
ments in the Civil List Pensions is niggardly to a degre © 
incompatible with the honour and dignity of the State. 
These pensions are awarded to persons who have re- 
dered distinguished services to their country in literature, 
drama, music, history, science or other disinterested 
activities, usually with a view to easing their lot late in 7 
life. What does a grateful country think a suitable — 
reward to Sir Frank Benson for his services to dramatic 
art? £100 a year. And what is the national value that 
it puts on Mr. Joseph Clayton’s record of literary and 
historical work? £60 a year. The average amount of 
the twelve Civil List Pensions that have been granted 
during the last year is £80 a year. If the nation admits 
any responsibility at all in contributing to the main- 
tenance of men who have devoted their lives to the | 
cause of science or art, surely it could do better than [ 
dole out pittances of 30s. a week. 

* * * * 
. Mr. Cramp’s sudden death is a great loss to the railway 
world, where ‘“* Charlie” was liked and trusted by all 7 
parties. In his younger days he had been an advocate , 
of extreme courses, but he was at heart a moderate | 
man, and of late years he had guided the N.U.R. with 
rare discretion through the awkward controversies that 
arose out of the companies’ need to cut down stafls 
and reduce wages. Unlike most trade union leaders, 
he steadfastly refused to enter Parliament. But he | 
did much good work on various commissions and con- re 
mittees, and he was becoming better known to the | 
general public than most of his Parliamentary colleagues. 
He was of the Old Guard of Trade Unionism—and as I 
write that, I am reminded that he was a passenger guard 
on the Midland Railway before he became an official | 


Such men are not easy to replace. e 
* * * * oS 


In regard to Adelphi Terrace—there are (I think) only 
three grounds on which it may justifiably be claimed — 
that a building, which otherwise would have been) 
demolished, should be preserved: practical utility, 7 
aesthetic value, and architectural rarity. The Adelphi! 
fails (in the exacting view of its owners) to satisfy | 
the first condition—“ utility,” presumably, indicating 
the utmost use that can be made of a given site from 4) 
purely economic point of view. The other considerations | 
are counting for nothing. JANUS. 
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He is more concerned to appease the militant 
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ae Slavery and the League 

ary By Lorp Lucarp 

On- HIS centenary year of the abolition of slavery in opposition, directed especially against the already 
T all British possessions offers a fitting opportunity attenuated clause relating to Forced Labour. It has 


to review briefly the part which the League of Nations 
has played in the century-old campaign on behalf of 
human liberty among races unable to plead their own 
cause—and to form some appreciation of what remains to 
be done. The Convention of St. Germain, signed by the 


so far been signed by 49 Powers and ratified by 40. Not 
all our recommendations had been accepted. The forced 
labour clause gave rise to renewed criticism, some 
thinking that it went too far, others that it did not go 
far enough. The question was, therefore, referred to the 





the Fe Allies in 1919, abrogated the Berlin and Brussels Acts— International Labour Office which set up a new “ Com- 
and q at least so far as they dealt with slavery—and substituted mittee of Experts,’ which after exhaustive discussion 
gue F = for them a brief clause pledging the signatories to use prepared a draft convention on this subject. As was to 
arts "their endeavours to abolish “ Slavery in all its forms.” be expected it met with strenuous opposition in particular 


inks F = F'or the first time—for the previous Acts had dealt only on the question of the ‘ Prestation’’—which exacts 


s to with the slave-trade—not only was the institution of forced and unpaid labour under the guise of a tax— 
in~ slavery condemned, but all analogous restraints on per- and the enlistment of labour companies as military con- 
estit F sonal liberty were also included. scripts for employment in non-military work. The 
arty a In 1922 at the instance of Sir A. Steel-Maitland, dele- Convention was passed in 1930 and accepted by Great 
‘i o gate for New Zealand, a commission of eight experts was Britain, but the clauses referring to these two questions 
tant © 


appointed to report on the whole question. Taking 
advantage of the vagueness of its terms of reference, it 
proposed to deal with the subject under three aspects :— 
viz. (a) Enslaving of persons: slave-raiding and the 


led to delay and reservations by several Continental 
Powers. The Committee’s next task was the preparation 
of another convention dealing with native contract labour 
—on this it is still engaged. 


ndly 


d to slave-trade, slave-dealing, and slavery or serfdom as The States which had adhered to the Slavery Con- 
Py" © social institutions ; (b) conditions analogous to slavery, vention, had engaged to submit annually to the League 
‘BN Fl such as the acquisition of women disguised as wives, the all laws and regulations enacted to give effect to it, 
i adoption of children virtually as slaves, and debt slavery ; but the pledge had remained for all practical purposes 
= (c) compulsory labour paid and unpaid, and the transition a dead letter, though interesting reports had been 
uur, to free labour. It proposed to await replies to a ques- regularly received from Great Britain, India and the 
_ '  tionaire already circulated to Governments, and to study Sudan. The British delegates now pressed for more 
ak " any documents submitted by them, or from public or effective action, and in particular for the appointment of 


private sources approved by them. If not so approved, 
the documents would be sent to the government con- 
cerned for information as to the sender. It was thus 
hoped to allay fears lest the Commission might become a 
focus for all kinds of unfounded charges. 

Resuming in the following year the Commission found 
that the information supplied was very meagre. It had 
therefore to depend chiefly on the expert knowledge of its 
members, each of whom had been requested to prepare a 
memorandum, Its report was submitted in July, 1925. 
The question was examined under each of the aspects set 
out in its first session and in each case a series of sugges- 
tions and recommendations was made—in particular 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in those countries 


a permanent body to take the matter in hand. The 
proposal evoked no enthusiasm, but in deference to the 
British demand a report on the present position was 
invited, and the question was thus shelved for another 
year. In reply monographs were received from France 
and Portugal in which the whole question of slavery was 
reviewed at great length. Such other Powers as took the 
trouble to reply merely stated that no slavery existed in 
their territories. 

The British delegates continued to press for further 
action, and the assembly was constrained to go so far as to 
reappoint the “ Temporary Slavery Committee,” and _ it 
met twice last year. Deeming it useless to set up com- 
mittees at intervals of five or six years whose recom- 
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ae where it still exists as a social institution which its mendations were largely ignored, or even to sign Con- 
with government desires to suppress but fears with good ventions when the signatories failed to submit the reports 
that reason that sudden emancipation might create social they had promised to send, and in some cases appeared to 
statis chaos. The last two chapters, on “* Compulsory labour, have forgotten the pledges they had made, the Committee 
den public or private, paid or unpaid,” and “ Transition from recorded a unanimous opinion that the only effective 
sh compulsory labour to free, wage-labour or independent course to adopt would be to set up a permanent com- 





production,” alone led to any difference of opinion. The mission of experts with a small secretariat attached to 


com: | 


aon Commission selected ten of its recommendations as suit- it which would keep the question continually before the 
with able for an International Convention which should be public, and seek for and follow up information in co- 
rues. 


adopted by all States whether members of the League or operation with the governments concerned. It would 





cuard | not. make research into the réle which slavery or serfdom 
cial: A draft convention (which had not been prepared played in the social system of the people and the extent 
© by the “ experts’) after debate, clause by clause, to which analogous restraints were practised. It was 
in the appropriate Committee, was submitted to the proposed that it should consist of 7 members of different 
) only Assembly of the League, with Lord Cecil as rapporteur. nationalities chosen solely for their expert knowledge, 
rimed | It was decided to circulate it and recommend it for who would meet every second year. 
been! ®Pproval and meanwhile all member-States were invited In October, 1932, the Assembly agreed to the appoint- 
tility, | “to make every effort to adopt at once all possible ment of the Committee for which provision would be made 
Jelphi | measures in conformity with the Draft, and to assist in the Budget of 1934, but with very restricted activities. 
atisfy § One another forthwith in the abolition of the slave- It is strictly advisory to the Council and has no super- 
cating trade, slavery, and conditions analogous thereto by all visory powers, and may only examine such documents 
rom a) Practicable means.” as may be submitted by or through governments, and 
ations '" In the following year (September; 1926) the Con- may not hear oral evidence. In January, 1933, the 
| Vention was passed, though not. without considerable British delegate urged the immediate selection of its per- 
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sonnel since the Assembly had directed the Council “ to 
take in the interval all measures not requiring budgetary 
credit,” but they have not yet been appointed. The 
creation of this permanent International Committee may 
be regarded as the most important step forward since the 
Brussels Act 40 years ago. If it acts with prudence and 


tact and gains the confidence of the Colonial Powers, as 
the Mandates Commission has done, it may be able to 
achieve a great deal, and its creation will form a landmark 


in this centenary year. 


SS 


It is to be hoped that our representatives will insist oy 
the appointment of the members without further yp. 
necessary delay when the Assembly meets in September, 
in order that they may get to work at once upon the 
studies they are directed to pursue, the examination of 
the reports called for, and the collection of the data 
required ; so that when it meets in 1934, it may have g 
carefully prepared agenda. Most of its effective work 
will no doubt be done by the individual efforts ‘of its 
members, and not by fruitless discussions at Geneva, 


A Fascist View of Fascist Italy 


By F. Yeats-Brown 


ODAY there are few even among the most fervent 
Liberals who would assert that the Italians would 


abolish a Government that has been widely copied in 
Europe, that, has given Italy a great agricultural policy, 
that has brought Rome to the forefront in the councils 
of the nations, and has enabled every good Italian to hold 
his head high. 
Fascism more closely and more respectfully than we 
have yet done in this country. The system, however, is 
still in a state of evolution: it did not make Fascism, 
but is being made by it, ad hoc, and is as yet so plastic 
that only its salient features can be outlined. 


Representation in the Fascist State is through guilds 
Each body of workers in each district 
forms a self-contained group, small or large, which 


and trade unions. 


becomes a regional or provincial Syndicate. These 


Syndicates are coalesced into national Confederations, of 


which there are thirteen. They are at present constituted 
as follows: (1 and 2) Agriculture, (3 and 4) Industry, 
(5 and 6) Trade, (7 and 8) Land Transport, (9 and 10) Sea 
and Air Transport, (11 and 12) Finance: there are 12 
and not six of these Confederations because each of them 
is divided into two sections, representing employers and 
employees respectively. Thus, the Financial Corporation 
(the amalgamation of the two Confederations is called a 
Corporation) represents in its one aspect, 4,000 financiers, 
stockbrokers, bank directors, &e.; and in its other 
aspect 40,000 bank employees, tax-collectors, &e. The 
thirteenth Confederation represents professional men 
and artists of the nation, and is composed of 22 homo- 
geneous national groups and 1,100 local groups, con- 
sisting of accountants, artists, architects, chemists, doc- 
tors, industrial and other experts, inventors, lawyers, 
surgeons, surveyors, &c., &e.: in short, and very 
roughly, the independent bourgeois and individual workers 
of both sexes. Last October, there were enrolled in the 
thirteenth Confederation 82,285 such persons, which was 
80 per cent. of the possible total. Contributions amount 
to over £120,000 a year at the present rate of exchange. 
The head office in Rome consists of a President, General 


Secretary, two secretaries and two typists. (Shades of 


Whitehall ! What would our bureaucrats say to such a 
staff for such an office ?) 

‘In this Confederation,” a friend told me, ‘‘ —and 
indeed through the whole Fascist State—we try to look 
at things in the Roman way, that is, we try to consider 
abstract right, rather than the numbers for or against a 
measure. As you may imagine, we argue a good deal 
amongst ourselves: as long as there are men with 
divergent interests and different viewpoints there must be 
conflict. But we keep the conflict to paper as far as 
possible. We are an excitable race, perhaps too much 
swayed by eloquence, so we encourage the written word. 
Sometimes this is impossible: then we talk things out. 
Every proposal is thoroughly discussed by local groups 
before it reaches the Corporations.” 


| “cc 


It behoves us to examine the working of 


“‘ Supposing,”’ I suggested, “ that the plan originated 
with the Duce himself: would it still be subject to 
revision ? ” 

“* Certainly,’ 
was one of great urgency. 
position, and we would all follow him blindly. 
matter of fact some of the measures he has proposed have 
been modified, and one has been abandoned—the 
reorganization of the Army.” 

“Who ean criticize Mussolini ? ” 


> my friend replied; ‘‘ unless the matter 


The Duce is in an exceptional 


“Tt is not a question of criticism, but of advice, © 


Imagine the Government of a nation to be like that 
of a business. 
his subordinates, especially those concerned with any 
department in which he contemplates a change. What 
he will not tolerate is opposition for its own sake. Except 
for this, the subordinates are expected to give advice 
and make suggestions ; the more the better. We believe 
that our peasants and workers are better off under 
our system than under yours. Each group is represented 
by a man it knows, skilled in its own trade. Every 
branch of production has a share in the councils of the 
nation. Anyone can make proposals, and have them 
listened to by men who understand what he is talking 
about. This is not the situation with you, I believe?” 


I admitted it was not, thinking of our delays and | 
formula-finding | 


compromises, and of our urbane, 
politicians. 

“Our people also have a more real share in tho 
government of the country than yours,” my _ friend 


continued. 


They learn the difficulties. 
the Corporate State, power belongs to the producers, 
not to the politicians.” 

“We are all consumers as well as producers: how 
is the inevitable tension between the two_ resolved 
except by what we call politics ? ” 

‘** Yes, conflicts are resolved by discussion, but not 
by votes. 


of the Government. Beyond the Ministry there is 
Parliament, the Senate, the Fascist Grand Council, the 
Chief of the State, and the -King. Each body in the 
hierarchy has an impartial judge above it, who can 


decide questions not with an eye to votes and majorities, © 
but from the ideal viewpoint of what is right. Supposing, | 
for instance, that there is a dispute about the respective | 
fees to be charged by architects and surveyors, of ” 


doctors and midwives. If the Syndicates cannot agree, 


the matter comes before the President of our Corporation. 


If he were unable to deal with these matters (he was 


able to do so, in the instances given) they would have | 
If they had been | 
matters of national importance, the Ministry might have > 


gone to the Ministry of Corporations. 


But asa y 


The director naturally asks advice from — 





“Take the matter of unemployment pay. fF 
Our Syndicates administer the funds themselves, locally, ” 
They gain experience. In ‘ 


Our politics take place first in local groups, _ 
then in the Syndicates, then in the Corporations. After t 
that in the Ministry of Corporations, which is part B 
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referred them to the Council of Ministers, or to the 
Duce himself.” 

“J mentioned the Fascist Grand Council just now,” 
my friend continued, “* but I did not mean to suggest 
that it was superior to Parliament or to the Senate. 
It is in a way above them, for it helps to appoint their 
members ; but it is really more like your Privy Council. 
As to our Parliament, it is like a body representing all 
your Trades Unions and Employers Associations hand- 
picked from a ‘list of a thousand names to make an 
assembly of 400, which contains vital elements from 
all the various activities of the nation. Our Senate 
is like your House of Lords, without the hereditary 
principle. Of course, these comparisons are only rough 
and ready generalizations.” 

I permitted myself one more question. “ What do 
you think of liberty in the Fascist State ? ” 

“* We believe in it as much as you do,” was the answer, 
“provided that it does not endanger the State. We en- 
courage individual enterprise as far as possible; for in- 
stance, the State recently handed over several Govern- 
ment enterprises to private groups of capitalists, notably 
a big telephone system and two hydro-electric schemes. 
The State, however, is a sovereign reality, with a life of 
its own larger and longer than any of its components. 


If by liberty you mean the old anarchical competition 
between groups and individuals, based on a law of 
supply and demand which looked on man as a machine 
instead of a human being, then, indeed, liberty is limited 
under Fascism. We refuse to divide the nation into 
hostile groups. We will not allow either exploiters o1 
exploited. The aim of our policy is to keep a golden mean 
between collectivism and individualism, guiding ourselves 
by Christian charity and Roman wisdom.” 

I may have missed some of the lights and shades of 
my friend’s exposition, and I have not space to relate 
what I have learned of agriculture, education and 
welfare work in modern Italy. It is hard to condense 
in a few words the meaning of a culture that has been 
shaping itself for 10 years amongst 40,000,000 people, 
and is still shaping itself. But 2,000 men gave their lives 
in order to establish this culture, and it is a system with 
which posterity will have to reckon. 

Italians of the past have introduced into Europe 
many ideas which were new and good in their time, such 
as Parliaments and banking and football and forks and 
ice-cream: personally, and although I know these are 
not The Spectator’s views, I think they have now dis- 
covered a system of government better suited than any 
vet evolved to meet the problems of modern life. 


Herrick’s Fairies 


By LLEWELYN Powys 


Ww" are told that in Ireland fairies live in old earth- 

work fortifications. In Dorset it is usual to 
believe that they have their homes in the round barrows, 
A certain barrow above the village of Bincombe is 
reported, on very still days, to give out a strange murmur, 
like the wind passing through the sooty hollow of an old- 
fashioned chimney, or the far-away hum of an autumn 
thrashing machine. It was perhaps this very phenomenon 
that first prompted Dorset labourers to believe that the 
habitation of “ these people of peace ” was in the round 
barrows and not in the long barrows. It is invariably 
about the former that labourers tell stories of hearing 
the fairy women “ singing as they spin.” 

The existence of fairies coeval with mortals is a tradi- 
tion that has ‘persisted in every country. It is as natu- 
rally accepted by a tired camel driver crossing a desert 
as by a ploughman of Cerne Abbas returning to his 
cottage with his wheaten satchel over his shoulder. 
Fairy lore testifies to the almost universal suspicion that 
the borders of our rude actual world are by no means as 
substantial as they appear. For time out of mind an 
eldritch quality has been attributed to certain country 


objects and certain country sights, and these have 
become centres about which such legends gather, just 


as the celebrated fairy ring itself extends its cireum- 
ference year by year from its central seed. Toadstools, 
cuckoo-spittle, foxgloves, ferns, dew, gossamer are the 
stuff out of which fairy lore naturally grows. Shakes- 
peare gave to these fancies their most perfect interpreta- 
tion, creating out of his animal faith their local habitation. 
After Shakespeare and Milton it is perhaps to the poetry 
of Robert Herrick that we should turn for instruction in 
this cobweb mythology. In spite of his artifice he is able 
to search out and tabulate many a puny secret of the 
husbandries of the Sely Court. In more ways than one 
he was admirably adapted for this pixy scholarship. We 
may be sure that his delicate appreciation of flowers, and 
of all that was young and fair, together with his obsession 
over ‘ times-trans-shifting,” sharpened his insights to- 
wards this occult hearsay of pasture and ploughland. 


With the most explicit exactitude he describes for vs 
the fairies’ chapel, and is no less confident as to the 
particular form that fairy doctrine takes : 

** ¢ Now this the Fairies wo’d have known, 
Theirs is a mixt Religion’ 
And some have heard the Elves it call 
Part Pagan, part Papisticall.” 
On the walls of their chapel, set in jet-black niches, stand 
the images of their saints : 
** Which one by one here set downe are 


In this most curious Calender.” 


> 


At the altar of ‘* Transverse-bone ”’ stands the Puppet- 
Priest “ off’ring up the Holy-Grist.” The quaint con- 
gregation as they crowd into service pass close to the 
fairies’ stoup : 
«“‘ Hardby, i’ the shell of half a nut 
The Holy-water there is put.” 
Many mumbling Mass priests are in attendance and many 
dapper choristers, and just in the middle of the altar : 
* Upon an end, tho Fairie Psalter, 
Grac’t with the Trout-flies curious wings,” 
while, like the good old-fashioned clergyman that he 
was, Herrick must make mention of those other 
scriptures : 
“that designe 
A short, but righteous discipline.” 

If, as a night wanderer, you rest under a honeysuckle 
hedge at midsummer, at the haymaking time, it will be 
almost impossible for your thoughts not to turn to specu- 
lations as to the employments of adjacent fairies. That 
particular mid-summer hush that used to inspire Matthew 
Arnold inclines one to envisage in imagination the fairy 
feasts, the fairy quarrels, the fairy love-making that are 
taking place in inch-wide acreages all about one, taking 
place on the uplands, where the flints shine bright and 
the scuts of rabbits are constantly visible, taking place 
in the undisturbed foxglove glades of great woods where 
bracken horns are straining up above the heads of the 
bluebells. Herrick conjures before us Oberon, “ the 
little kingly guest,” sitting before his mushroom board 
and scanning with hungry “ kitling eyes ” the prepared 
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repast, selecting with precision the viands most to his 
taste “‘ the hornes of paperie Butterflies,” ‘‘ Emits eggs,” 
“a bloated Earewig,” “the unctuous dewlaps of a 
Snail” and a “ Newt’s stew’d thigh.” Behind the 
throne of his Queen come the little mendicant fairies 
with their sing-song canting supplications : 
‘** Please your Grace, from out your store, 

Give an Almes to one that’s poore, 

That your mickle may have more. 

Black I’m grown for want of meat, 

Give me then an Ant to eate, 

Or the cleft eare of a Mouse 

Over-sows’d in drinke of Souce : 

Or sweet Lady reach to me 

The Abdomen of a Bee, 


Any Orts the Elves refuse 
Well will serve to Beggars use.” 

When at last the feast is over Oberon full as a “ Bee 
with Thyme” retires to his enchanted cave with his 
companion of the fields. Herrick’s imagination now 
invades the most seeret moments of the fairies’ life and 
he leaves them there together in their bower of love, the 
floor of which is paved with a mosaic of squirrels’ teeth 
sealed with the amber sap of the blue plum, the “ moon- 
tann’d mate ” of the Prince of earth sprites lying happy 
at last upon her bridal bed of six dandelion clocks, 


Off the Rails 


By Petrer FLEMING 

OR a long time I could not go to sleep. I counted 
sheep, I counted weasels (they are much _ better 
then sheep, as a rule. I do not know why). As the 
train roared through the eastward marches of Buriat 
Mongolia I recited in a loud, angry voice soporific 
passages from Shakespeare. I intoned the names of 
stations we had passed since leaving Moscow a week 
ago: Bui, Perm, Omsk, Tomsk, Kansk, Krasnoyarsk. 
I thought of all the most boring people I knew, imagining 
that they were in the sleeper with me and had brought 
their favourite subjects with them. It was no good. 
My mind became more and more activé. Obviously I 

was never going to sleep. . . . 

It was the Trooping of the Colour, and I was going 
to be late for it. There, outside, in the street below 
me, was my horse; but it was covered with thick yellow 
fur. This was awful! Why hadn’t it been clipped ? 
What would they think of me, coming on parade like 


that ? I dashed out of my room and down the moving 
staircase. And (horror of horrors !) the moving staircase 
broke. It lurched, twisted, flung me off my feet. There 


was a frightful jarring, followed by a crash. . . . 

I sat up in my berth. From the rack high above me 
my heaviest suitcase, metal-bound, was cannonaded 
down, catching me with fearful force on either knee-cap. 
This is the end of the world, I thought, and in addition 
they have broken both my legs. . . . 

The carriage was tilted drunkenly. We were stationary. 
The window showed me nothing except a few square feet 
of goodish grazing, of which it offered an oblique bird’s- 
eye view. Larks were singing somewhere. It was six 
o'clock. I began to dress. I felt very much annoyed. 

By the time I had climbed out of the carriage the 
annoyance had passed. The sun was shining, and no 
corpses were to be seen. The Trans-Siberian Express 
sprawled foolishly down the embankment. The mail 
van and the dining car, which had been in front, lay 
on their sides at the bottom. Behind them, the five 


sleeping cars were disposed in attitudes which became 
less and less spectacular until you got to the last, 
which had remained, rather smugly, on the rails. Fifty 
yards down the line the engine had dug itself in on top 


—_ 


of the embankment. It had a truculent look; jt 
appeared to be conscious of indiscretion. I took 
great many photographs very quickly. This is strictly 
forbidden in Soviet territory, but for once nobody was 
in a state of mind to bother about regulations. 

The staff of the train were scattered about the wreckage, 
writing contradictory reports with trembling hands. The 
charming German family—the only other foreigners on 
the train—had been in the last coach and were unscathed, 
Their six-year-old daughter was delighted with the whole 
affair, which she regarded as having been arranged 
especially for her entertainment; I am afraid she will 
grow up to expect too much from trains. It would 
indeed be hard to imagine a nicer sort of accident, 
No one was hurt. The weather was ideal. And when 
you have sat in a train for a weck almost anything will 
do by way of a change. 

There she lay, in the middle of a wide green plain; 
The Trans-Siberian Express. For a week she had 
bullied us. She had knocked us about when we tried 
to clean our teeth, she had jogged our elbows when we 
wrote, and when we read she had made the print dance 
tiresomely before our eyes. Her whistle had curtailed 
brief interludes of frenzied pacing on wayside platforms, 
Her windows we might not open on account of the dust, 
and when closed they were a perpetual attraction to 
small sabotaging boys with stones. She had annoyed 
us in a hundred little ways: by spilling tea in our laps, 
by running out of butter, by regulating her life in 
accordance with Moscow time, now six hours behind the 
sun. She had been our prison, our Little Ease. We 
had not liked her. 

Now she was down and out. She had lost control on 
a long steep slope, her brakes had failed, and she had 
dashed into an old siding, made matehwood of its rotten 
sleepers, and flung herself down the embankment. We 
left her lying there, a broken buckled toy, a thick black 
worm without a head, awkwardly twisted: a thing of 
no use, above which larks sang in an empty plain. 

If I know Russia, she is lying there still, 


Neuerungen im deutschen 
Verkehrswesen 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN. | 
[" deutschen Verkehrswesen wird demniichst eine 

Neuerung durchgefuehrt werden, die das gesamte 
aiussere Bild des Landes in sehr betriichtlichem Masse 
verindern wird. Unter direktem Einfluss des Reichs- 
kanzlers ist geplant, das ganze deutsche Staatsgebiet mit 
einem weiten Netz von Autostrassen zu ueberziehen, die 
nach den Beduerfnissen dieses modernen Verkehrsmittels 
villig neu gebaut werden sollen. Herr Hitler, der diesem 
Projekt seine persénliche Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt hat, 
ist dabei natuerlich in sehr statkem Masse durch das 
italienische Vorbild be-einflusst worden. Wer die Auto- 
Stradas Italiens kennt, der wird ja in der Tat wuenschen, 
iihnliche Einrichtungen auch im eigenen Lande zu sehen. 
Abgesehen davon ist aber Hitler, der selber ein begeister- 
ter Autofahrer ist, zum michtigen Protektor des deut- 
schen Autosports und Autoverkehrs geworden. Gerade 
deshalb wird das geplante Strassennetz so recht eine 
Schépfung des Reichskanzlers werden. 

In den technischen Bueros der deutschen Verkehrs- 
organisationen werden gegenwirtig die Plaine fuer den 
Bau des Strassennetzes ausgearbeitet. Was man ucber 
sie hért, ist interessant. Es wird daran gedacht, den 
Strassen einen Querschnitt zu geben, der aus zwei durch 
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Sienna 


einen drei Meter . breiten Gruenstreifen getrennten 
Fahrbahnen besteht. Jede Fahrbahn wird sieben Meter 
breit sein, sodass auch ein gefahrloses Ueberholen von 
preiten Lastwagen erméglicht wird. Die Blendgefahr 
wihrend des Nachtverkehrs soll durch eine auf den 
Gruenstreifen zu pflanzende Querhecke beseitigt werden, 
sodass auch wiihrend der Nachtstunden mit unver- 
minderter Héchstgeschwindigkeit gefahren werden kann. 
Die Strassen werden méglichst in geraden Linien verlaufen 
und, wo immer es angeht, die zwischen den Haupt- 
stationen gelegenen Ortschaften vermeiden. Alle ndétig 
werdenden Strassen- und Bahnkreuzungen werden niveau- 
frei hergestellt, d.h. die Unterstrasse wird entweder 
unter- oder ucbergefuehrt, woraus sich im Sinne des 
Arbeitsbeschaffungsprogramms cine ganze Reihe von 
Kunstbauten ergeben wird. 

Auch auf dem Gebiete der Deutschen Reichsbahn wird 
es zu wesentlichen Neuerungen kommen. Die Elektrifi- 
zierung einzelner Strecken macht stiindige Fortschritte. 
So ist kuerzlich der elektrische Betrieb auf der Strasse 
Augsburg-Stuttgart eréffnet worden. Nunmehr hat der 
Verwaltungsrat der Reichsbahn beschlossen, auch die 
Strecke Augsburg-Trechtlingen-Nuernberg und _ die 
Vorortstrecke Muenchen-Dachau im elektrischen Beitrieb 
zu ucbernehmen. Der Strom hierzu steht aus dem sehr 
kriftigen Bayernnetz zur Verfuegung. Auf den elektri- 
fizierten Flachlandstrecken wird alsbald mit Lokomotiven 
gefahren werden kénnen, die cine sehr betrichtliche 
Geschwindigkeit haben werden. Die Reichsbahn hat 
schon seit einiger Zeit zur Beférderung von Schnellzuegen 
mit einer Anhingelast von 330 Tonnen auf solchen Flach- 
landstrecken Triebwagen eingestcllt, die eine Héchst- 
geschwindigkeit von 130 Stundenkilometer  erreichen. 
Ausserdem verkehren bereits Lokomotiven fuer 110 
Stundenkilometer zur Beférderung von Personen-und 
Schnellzuegen mit einer Anhiingelast von 600 Tonnen auf 
dafuer geeigneten elektrifizierten Linien. Weitere neun 
Lokemotiven fuer 180 Kilometer in der Stunde sind in 
diesen Tagen fuer die Strecke Augsburg-Nuernberg in 
Auftrag gegeben worden. Aber es sollen noch grissere 
Geschwindigkeiten erzielt werden. Vor wenigen Tagen 
sind mit einer der neuesten elektrischen Schnellzugsloko- 
motiven Probefahrten Die 
Lokomotive legte mit dem aus sicben Durchgangswagen 
bestehenden Zug dic 62 Kilometer lange Strecke Muen- 
chen-Augsburg in 36 Minuten, dic 86 Kilometer lange 
Strecke Augsburg-UlIm in 51 Minuten und die 93 Kilo- 
meter lange Strecke Ulm-Stuttgart in 59 Minuten zurueck. 
Die reine Fahrzeit fuer die Strecke Muenchen-Stuttgart 
betrigt somit nur 146 Minuten, die erreichte Haéchst- 
geschwindigkeit war 151,5 Stundenkilometer. Die Reichs- 
bahn behauptet, dass dies die grésste Geschwindigkeit sci, 
die bisher mit einem so schweren Zug ueberhaupt gefahren 
wurde. Besonders beachtenswert ist, dass der Zug aus 
dem Stillstand in zweieinhalb Minuten auf eine Gesch- 
windigkeit von 110 Stundenkilometer beschleunigt wurde. 
Die neue Wunderlokomotive ist 15, 2 Meter lang, dic 
Treibriider haben einen Durchmesser von 1,6 Meter, die 
Laufrider von 1 Meter, das Dienstgewicht betriigt 91,5 
Tonnen, die Stundenleistung 3000 Pferdekriifte. 


unternommen worden. 
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Correspondence 


A Letter from Berlin. 


[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTator.] 

Sir,—There is an uneasy feeling about Das Dritte Reich 
today ; cautious observers agree that there is less general 
satisfaction than there was a month ago. It is, of course, 
extraordinarily difficult to arrive at any concrete evidence 
in Germany as she is today. People are either silent, or they 
say what is expected of them—sometimes rather loudly. The 
young people, it is true, are having the time of their lives, 
what with uniforms, privileges and processions. The Black 
uniforms despise. the Brown uniforms of course, but the 
Brown uniforms despise everyone else. As for the Hitler 
Jugend, for which children are eligible from the age of eight, 
life is rather like one long game of pirates; they are in 
fact to be seen with skull and crossbone banners, and the 
July number of their paper, Jungvolk, exhorts them to 
be bad boys, not good children. 

We have been told that Germany, in Adolf Hitler, has 
found her Joan of Are. This is unquestionably true, only 
enthusiasm is perhaps beginning to be discoloured with a 
tinge of doubt as to whether a fifteenth-century mystic 
ean solve the economic problems of the twentieth century. 
The last few weeks have, moreover, witnessed a great wave 
of National Socialist activity, which, with the suicide of the 
Centre Party, appeared to complete the totalitarian State 
in which only the Nazi Party can exist. The great offensive 
had been heralded’ by National Socialist complaints ; _ it 
has ended in a widespread, if concealed, anxiety which the 
conservative declarations of the Chancellor do not seem to 
have allayed. 

Among the victims of the late offensive has been the 
Protestant or Evangelical community ; this has had the 
advantages and the disadvantages of being ill-organized 
and in no sense political. The whole question, although 
shrouded in official mystery, is of the greatest interest. 
It is thrown into greater relief, partly because the Catholic 
Church has, with the new Concordat and the dissolution of 
the Centre, come to terms with the new State, and partly 
because the principle of the sovereignty of the individual 
conscience, which seemed in Germany to have been so 
brusquely hurried to its death, has at any rate temporarily 
re-emerged. Here as everywhere it is literally impossible to 
make exhaustive general statements, since the journals of 
the Church have been suppressed, and all news is Nazi news. 

During the last few years it is probably true to say that 
there has been an appreciable revival of Protestantism 
in Germany; this has centred around Hans Zehrer and 
the Christliche Volksdienst, and also around the Young 
Reformers. More recently there has appeared a new group, 
led by ex-oflicers who have taken tardily to theology, and 
calling itself the German Christians. The best-known of 
their leaders is a naval chaplain, Miiller, who met Hitler 
almost by accident some years ago and became an intimate 
friend of the ‘ Leader’s.” The German Christians may 
be described as National Socialists who happen to concern 
themselves with the organization of religion, that is to say 
they believe in the omnipotent all-embracing State which 
tolerates no rivalry nor criticism whatever within its earthly 
territory. It was time, now, in the great June offensive, 
they considered, to bring the Protestant Church into line, 
for the church was still an institution based upon the intoler- 
able principle of elective democracy. The fight against 
ecclesiastical Parliamentarianism was one of their declared aims. 

But further than this they desired that the Protestant 
Church in Germany was to be purely German ; it was, that 
is to say, if possible to attract German Catholics to itself, 
to expel baptized Jews, and to recognize the swastika equally 
with the Cross. That Christ was Himself a Jew could, they 
felt, be overlooked by adopting His, as a symbol of Germany’s, 
resurrection. At a recent gathering of German Christians 
their position was more fully defined. The evangelical 
Church, they declared, had alienated the people because it 
had been entangled with Liberalism and rationalism. War, 
they maintained, was a divine education for the people; 
Hitler had freed the Church from the pacifists who had 
driven the old soldiers out. Even more remarkable were the 
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words of a certain Herr Dungs, who considered that con- 
version had warped the Germans by subjecting them to a 
Roman, formal and objective conception of righteousness ; 
German righteousness should know how to pardon the 
Beuthen murderers—a reference to the horrible crime at 
Potempa a year ago. 

That the organization of the 28 Protestant churches of 
Germany needed simplification was generally agreed, and 
in consequence Dr. von Bodelschwingh, a man whose character 
seems to merit the widest esteem, was appointed Primate 
of a united Church two months ago. But the German 
Christians were dissatisfied, they wished for Miiller and the 
identification of Church government with that of the Nazi 
State. After a period of uncertainty, the Government inter- 
fered directly. Bodelschwingh was forced to resign, Storm 
Troops occupied the general offices of the Protestant Church, 
commissioners were appointed to take over its direction, 
and all criticism or discussion of these measures was for- 
bidden. It was also declared that on the following Sunday 
thanksgiving services were to be held for this State inter- 
ference, and churches and parsonages were to be beflagged 
with the swastika and the black-white-red flags. Among 
the super-imposed commissioners was a certain German 
Christian called Hossenfelder, whose views are extreme, 
and who is indeed something of a thorn even in Miiller’s 
flesh. The storm, long brewing, broke. The eighteen General 
Superintendents of the Evangelical Church, who had ordered 
a day of penance and prayer protested unanimously against 
the appointment of Hossenfelder. No newspaper was allowed 
to publish their protest, but they were able to distribute 
it among the clergy. 

There is, perhaps, no graver element in the German situation 
than the Protestant opposition which this development has 
aroused. Many pastors had been deeply shocked by the 
frivolous manner in which storm troop lads who had left the 
Church, were ordered back to Christianity by the Nazi 
authorities. Good theologians were horrified by the German 
Christian notion of Aryanizing the Old Testament by substi- 
tuting Wotan for Jehovah, and by the conflict of the racial 
and the Christian ideal. But above all there was a profound 
concern for the defence of the spiritual quality of men against 
the Machipolitik of the Hitler Government. Pastors prepared 
to starve rather than submit, there was talk of the Catacombs 
again. Desperate efforts were made to appeal personally to 
President von Hindenburg and the Chancellor himself, both 
difficult of access. One pastor, a complete stranger though he 
was, contrived to put the case personally to Herr Hitler, who 
was, as a matter of fact, ignorant of anything but the German 
Christian view, and a letter of intervention from the President 

yas in consequence published just before the fatal Sunday. 
Asa result Dr. Frick was entrusted with fresh negotiations, and 
Pastor Miller was announced to have been placed at the head 
of the Evangelical Church. 

But this is by no means the end of the story. Nothing has 
been done to allay the profound distress of a large number of 
the Protestants of Germany. In one well-known Berlin 
church remarkable scenes occurred. Three pastors normally 
preach by turns there ; on this occasion all three participated, 
preaching for ten minutes each—in order that they might 
share the consequences. One of them first cried loudly and 
clearly, “‘ Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and unto God the things that are God’s.”” The congregation 
sat through the governmental orders while these were read. 
When the contrary messages from the General Superintendents 
were then read, the whole congregation sprang to its feet. 
Finally there came a message from Bodelschwingh in which 
he declared that though the State forbade him to perform his 
duties, it could not deprive him of his mission which is divine. 
Well-known intellectuals, who do not customarily attend 
divine service, were to be seen in the congregation on this day— 
it was the last organized gesture they could make. Many in 
the congregation wept. 

There were other demonstrations in Berlin that day and 
Diestel, one of its superintendents, was therefore dismissed ; 
many pastors were arrested for a day or two and then, it seems, 
released. What happened in the rest of the country it is 
impossible to tell, but the silence of the Press confirms a 
suspicion that a stand was often made. The Government 
view that a unified constitution in line with the political shape 


———— 
> 


of Nazi Germany will be easily worked out, and that the nation 
will applaud an authoritarian change is unconvincing ; it jg 
known that the Nazi party is itself divided over this question 
and can by no means be identified with the German Christians, 
though to reconcile the Christian and the racial creed would 
seem to demand an unusual subtlety of argument. Ip 
Germany today to dispute Caesar’s claims means, not perhaps 
to be thrown to the lions, but to face starvation, and it cannot 
be doubted that many pastors who believe that submission 
should be carried to great lengths are more willing to face 
dismissal and political ostracism than some of those whose 
political tenets might have justified revolt.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your BEriLIN CORRESPONDENT, 


The Theatre 


“Other People’s Lives.” By A. A. Milne. A 
Wyndham’s Theatre. 


Tue Waites and the Tillings, conveniently for Mr. Milne if less 
so for 50 per cent. of his characters, live above and below one 
another in a block of flats near the Tottenham Court Road, 
To these flats only the Tillings, who are of the hardworked 
poor, are indigenous. The Waites have migrated there, from 
motives of economy and through snobbery come full circle, 
They belong, Mr. Milne assures us, to a strange zoological 
order, the intelligentsia, whose idiom (and that of their friends, 
the Bellamys) is the idiom of Mr. Coward, and whose manners 
are those of the ape-house. They symbolize a peculiarly arid 
form of futility. Whatever they touch, Mr. Milne suggests, 
has an option on disaster. 

Below them live the Tillings. Mr. Tilling is a commercial 
traveller who spends the day in hawking an encyclopaedia 
(this was a time before the Daily Express had come to rescue 
society from ignorance, when there was still scope for private 
enterprise in such commodities) and the evening in writing a 
novel. His wife, an invalid, contemplates life from the 
resignation of a wheeled chair. ‘Their daughter, Clare, 
addresses envelopes for a living and is chronically facetious 
for recreation. ‘They are a pathetic, but appalling, family. 

It is Mr. Tilling who sets the wheel of disaster revolving. He 
visits the Waites late at night to canvass the possibilities of 
quiet, and remains to be fed on sandwiches and champagne, 
revealing in the intervals of mastication the conditions of life 
in the flat below. On his departure, the Tilling Amelioration 
Society is formed, with the Waites and the Bellamys as its 
members. Lola Waite has two brothers, one a surgeon in 
Harley Street, the other a Dean of the Church with ideas about 
the regeneration of the Dominions. Sir John will salvage 
Mrs. Tilling from her bath-chair with an operation, his brother 
will arrange for Clare’s future in Canada. Stephen Bellamy, 
who is a publisher, will read Mr. Tilling’s novel. 

But the Society, with Mr. Milne in the position of Fate, is 
tied to disaster. The Tillings are victimized by their charity. 
Still, the misfortunes which overtake them have, in the last 
analysis, no causal relation to the Waites and the Bellamys. 
They cannot, at any rate, as Mr. Milne suggests, be determined 
by the spirit in which their ill-fated charity is given. If the 
Bellamys manage to lose Mr. Tilling’s novel, if the predatory 
Dean succeeds in shipping Clare off to Canada the day before 
Mrs. Tilling dies under the operation, and if Mr. Tilling is left 
with no future to consider but the Thames, this is hardly the 
result of the circumstance that the Tilling Amelioration 
Society was formed more for the amusement of its members 
than for the relief of the recipients of their bounty. Charity, 
however altruistically intended, is equipped with no passport 
to success. Had the Waites been as virtuous as the Tillings 
themselves, their philanthropy might have proved no less fatal. 

The play has this one quite fundamental error of logic, which 
warps Mr. Milne’s satire and clouds his judgement throughout. 
There is something fantastic in the way he probes for tragedy 
where there is merely pathos. There is something almost 
wanton in the way he deliberately tests the possibilities of his 
weapon. The whole structure of his attack is built upon a 
quicksand: though, judging by results in the auditorium, it 
should be said that he found an obligingly fluid response. But 
with less accomplished acting, such aqueous homage might 
have been withheld. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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Country Life 


Mitts AND BribGEs. 

All good Britons should recognize the work of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, who have been doing 
marvels with small funds. Perhaps the most interesting 
extension of their work—represented in several charming 
books—is the succession of surveys, not so much of buildings 
in the usual sense, as of bridges and mills. The work has 
been astonishingly close and thorough, though for lack of 
funds neither survey is yet complete. We judge such work 
by reference to our own particular local knowledge. For 
myself I was delighted, and impressed, to find, in the bridge 
survey, adequate reference to an old bridge built over a 
scarcely existent brook in a tiny hamlet 9 miles from a town 
jn the obscure county of Huntingdon, and in the mill survey, 
and in the latest annual report, to Houghton Mill, near 
Godmanchester. This mill (which was once nearly secured 
for transference to the United States) is not one of the best or 
oldest, but is singularly picturesque, and grows more precious 
since a much finer mill, perhaps even more beautiful, near by 
was needlessly and Hunnishly destroyed in Godmanchester 
itself. Thanks to the society, such acts of vandalism grow 
much rarer. The society concerns itself with every sort of 
building, sometimes, as at West Wycombe, with the unit of a 
whole village. Its membership steadily increases, though not 
fast enough. The address is 20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 


London. 
* * * * 


Some curious results have followed the closing of some of 
the mills. The oldest and most interesting that I know 
(though its exterior has little or no charm) is on the Lea and 
has been closed down, vfter running since Domesday, within 
the year. The stopping of the wheel has already caused the 
river to silt up just below ; and in time of flood the lack of a 
double escape for the water may have calamitous effects. 
What is to happen to the incomparable works of this mill ? 
They are compact of quaint antiquities, both in material and 
structure. In the darker parts the old oak beams, many of 
great girth, are punctured with holes made as sheaths for 
the pointed handle of antique candlesticks. ‘Time was when 
the trout nosed their way up to the very edge of the wheel. 
Today owing to silt and accretions of weed they will not 
come within three-quarters of a mile. Will the wheel never 
again revolve either for the grinding of grain or the use of 
the stream’s power ? 

* * 4 if 
Tur Beauty oF Wueat. 

Whatever the ethics or economics of the subsidy—and they 
are very liable or (as an academic purist used to say) ob- 
noxious to criticism, it has helped to beautify the July land- 
scape. It is very many years since the harvest promised to 
be so good or so early ; and it is many years since the area 
under wheat was so large. Some has been hurried into the 
ground, quite against the canons of good farming, in order to 
earn the subsidy, and there never was such demand for varieties 
that may be sown in the spring. This has brought a new 
popularity to the French wheats, so called, most of them 
hybridized many years ago by the house of Vilmorin and in 
some measure for certain sorts of bearded wheat, which grow 
very quickly. Oats hang graceful bells that tinkle in the 
wind. Barley has a silken sheen that “ rocks the light ” like 
the eyes of Meredith’s heroine or the ripples of the sea: but 
wheat is king, and in country villages is any field so admired 
as the Field of the Cloth of Gold, a great square of level 
wheat passing from green to yellow to bronze? It must 
be the colour that has kept some of our old-fashioned farmers 
immovably faithful to it however low it fell. 

Kinpry Fruits. 

Crops, of course, vary in this county and that, in this 
parish and that. I know of crops so different as sugar-beet 
and apples knocked to smithereens by recent hail; but in 
gencral it is hard to find a single example of a crop that is 
below the average. The apple is perhaps the one obvious 
exception, Some private orchards are quite barren, and 
many commercial orchards were ruined by April frosts. This 
little disaster ilustrates well the eccentricity of the English 


Climate. Never within memory were nul trees so laden, and 


the nut sets its fruit in February. Certainly for the first time 
within my recollection you see nut trees glisten with the 
fruit, which generally, even in good years, is as furtive as a 
corncrake and hard to see even when at its biggest. It is un- 
fortunate that nuts matter so little; and as for walnuts, 
which also flourish abnormally, more than half the trees we 
have are of utterly inferior sorts and hardly worth picking 
or eating. How has this foolishness come about ? 


In one apple orchard, which happened to be full of fruit, T 
saw as good an illustration as you could desire of the value of 
the winter spray. One tree had been omitted, solely by 
accident, from the tar spraying in winter. It is today an un- 
lovely spectacle of curled leaves foul and sticky with innumer- 
able aphis. The rest of the orchard (which has been sprayed 
four times, first with tar distillate and then with lime sulphur) 
is as clean as a spring-cleaned house, in leaf and fruit. As to 

varieties it is held by some authorities that none of the newer 

apples has so proved its super-excellence as ‘“* Monarch.” It 
is a cooker ; but is said to bear as big a crop as regularly as 
Bramley’s seedling itself and to keep yet better. There are, 
however, quite a number of new apples of which much is 
expected, especially some of the Laxtons, but it takes a good 
many years for a variety to prove its worth. There are so 
many ways, as Aristotle said of man, in which an apple can 
go wrong in this place and that, or in this season and that. 
‘** Monarch ” has perhaps now proved itself. 


* * * * 
A Juty Bue. 


In two gardens that I have seen lately the final flowering 
was set by that most useful, but I think not very popular 
annual, sinoglossum. Nothing else is better for filling up gaps 
in a rough border when the herbaceous blues—the delphin- 
iums, anchusas and the rest—fade away. It equals the forget- 
mc-nots (at least all of them but Miss Wilmot) in the shade of 
its forget-me-not blue, and it grows high enough and wide 
enough to adopt the herbaceous air and fill a considerable gap. 
What marvels can be done in these days with the tuppenny 
packet ! and the best of the two borders I write of was entirely 
filled up by aid of one tuppenny packet. Even that wonder of 
our time the blue meconopsis of Tibet emerges triumphant 
from these little treasuries, which all the world may command. 
And we begin to find that even the perennials are best grown 
from seed and indeed such bulbous plants as the dahlia. That 
popular perennial, so called, the geum—or at least its garden 
varieties, such as scarlet Mrs. Bradshaw or golden Lady 
Stratheden, are poor things indeed unless renewed every third 
or fourth year; and they grow from seed most readily. 

* # * * 
Drevow Bires. 

An astonishing number of really rare birds have been seen 
by members of the skilled and active Devon Bird Watching 
Society. They include the hoopoe, golden oriole, bittern, 
great skua, rose-coloured starling and yellow-browed warbler. 
There seems also to be a continuous increase in black and 
bar-tailed godwit. In respect to Braunton Burrows (which 
ought to be a sanctuary) I hear that at least 80 per cent. of the 
nests of the ringed plover were robbed by man or boy. The 
place is a favourite haunt of boy scouts. It occurs to me that 
scout-masters could do good work by forming their scouts into 
bird protectors. As things are I hear from time to time 
complaints—probably quite unjustified—that the scouts are 
among the most active of birdsnesters. Certainly many of 
them are good observers and keenly interested. It would be 
a pity if they acquired the reputation of taking clutches. 


One of the most interesting places for birds on the west 
coast is Lundy Island, where—of all birds—-a grouse has 
recently been seen. It was doubtless storm-driven, as were 
several of the rarer birds recorded by the Devon Society. A 
good many birds are more or less helpless in a gale (as indeed 
they are in a mist) if caught by it in mid-flight ; and short- 
flichted birds, such as grouse or partridge, have no option 
when tired but to let the wind take them. It is on record that 
a whole covey of partridges were blown across the Channel 
from France and were so weary that they were picked up on 
the English shore without an attempt to escape. 

W. Beacu Tuoxas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur Srecraror.] 


ADELPHI TERRACE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—It must be twenty-five years since Mr. Max Beerbohm 
published his moving essay on the Adelphi, on the occasion 
when its destruction was first threatened. A good deal of 
feeling was aroused at that time, but unfortunately no action 
was taken in the matter. The Adelphi was Yeprieved and 
interest died down. Now that the chances of saving this most 
valuable example of the art and town-planning genius of the 
Adam brothers, with all its wealth of literary associations, 
appear to be remote, it is to be hoped that its demolition will 
at least have the effect of awakening public opinion throughout 
the Empire to the vandalism which has been allowed to go on 
in London for so many years unchecked by Parliament. 
Effective legislation on town-planning lines is urgently needed 
if what Sir R. Mitchell Banks aptly described as “ the flood 
of barbarism” is to be stopped, and if what remains of the 
architectural heritage handed down to us by our forefathers 
is to be preserved for succeeding generations. In this matter 
we might, with advantage, take a lesson from the French. 
The French “ classification” system has preserved for 
posterity not only the whole of P'Ile de la Cité and the Place 
des Vosges, but nearly everything else in Paris which has both 
association interest and architectural value. The French 
have not only a civilized respect for their artists and writers : 
they have also much commercial common sense as to the 
value of their tourist traffic. It is inconceivable that if Paris 
owned an asset like the Adelphi it would allow it to be sac- 
rificed for private gain. 

That nothing is sacred in London, that no amount of public 
agitation, in the absence of effective laws, can preserve even 
the most famous of our historic buildings from destruction, 
was shown sufficiently clearly by the Crosby Hall scandal 
of 1907. It will be recalled that on that oceasion the public 
subscribed no less than £50,000 to a ‘“* Crosby Hall Preserva- 
tion Fund.” One of the City Companies offered the owners 
an alternative site, adjacent to Crosby Hall and of equal 
extent. The Lord Mayor of London, aided by an influential 
Committee, exerted himself for months in an effort to save 
the old palace. Even the L.C.C. passed resolutions and 
expressed pious hopes. The responsible Press of the country 
declared, without a dissentient voice, that its destruction 
would be a crime and a blunder. Finally, King Edward VII, 
then at the height of his popularity, made a personal appeal 
through his Secretary. All this had not the slightest effect on 
the owners of the property, who successfully maintained their 
right to do as they pleased. After this decisive victory for 
commercial ruthlessness over national sentiment, as repre- 
sented by the King himself, the Lord Mayor of London and a 
number of eminent men in all walks of life (including Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who was a generous subscriber to the Fund) 
it is, perhaps, hardly surprising that in the present age of 
reckless “* Americanization ” the Adelphi has found so few 
defenders either in the House of Commons or outside it. 
What must be accepted as the prevailing view among our 
present legislators was expressed in the House, during the 
recent Debate, by Mr. D. Somerville (Willesden E.,U.). Accord- 
ing to The Times report, Mr. Somerville said that “ the new 
buildings on the riverside had a certain majesty and grandeur. 
The Adelphi, as a place of peace and beauty, was over- 
shadowed by these buildings and could be retained no longer.” 
Almost the whole of what still remains of eighteenth-century 
London has become similarly ‘‘ overshadowed ” during the 
past decade. Even Somerset House, by this argument, is 
obviously doomed. 

The only thing, apart from legislation, which seems likely 
to check the destruction of those London landmarks which 
are most worthy of preservation, is the fact that, sooner or 
Jater, if they have not done so already, “ development ” 
schemes will cease to be profitable. On this point I realize that 
I tread on delicate ground, and frankly admit that I have 
nothing to go upon except my own observation. It may be 


that all these “ palatial” new buildings are tenanted by 
cheerful rent-payers and that the investors, whose money 
enabled them to be put up, are deriving large dividends from 
them. If so, these tenants must be very odd people, since the 
windows in many of the vast white oflice buildings are never 
opened even in the hottest weather, while the dwellers in 
several blocks of luxury flats which I pass on my walks are so 
economical that they go to bed in darkness, presumably to 
save their electric light bills. Sir A. Steel-Maitland, in his 
excellent speech “ for the Defence ” in the House of Commons 
debate, confirmed my suspicions when he pointed out that 
within a mile of Adelphi Terrace, in ten new buildings there 
were more than 1,250,000 square feet of office space which 
had never been used. 

Investors seem the oddest birds to those of us with little to 
invest, but presumably they will call a halt if and when they 
lose their money. (It may be observed, in passing, that the 
urgent housing needs of the middle and lower classes in 
London can be satisfied without destroying any _ historic 
buildings and with reasonable ceriainty that a steady dividend 
will be paid on the capital employed.) 

London ought not to be allowed to muddle along anyhow, 
without plan, direction, or effective safeguards for what 
should be regarded as national possessions. Its rulers are 
trustees of its amenities—no more, but certainly no less. As 
such they have no right to rob future generations of their 
legacy from the past. Mr. Baedeker’s starred “ objects of 
interest ” are falling more quickly in London than in any 
other European capital. They will continue to do so unless the 
** London Society ” and similar bodies, backed up by public 
opinion, devote their energies to forcing the Government to 
take action before it is too late.—I am, Sir, &e., 

DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE BANKS 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The World Economic Conference has deserved _ its 
failure seeing that not a single delegate had the slightest 
intention of discussing the one fundamental issue that really 
matters—the failure of the banking system to distribute, or 
permit the distribution, of enough money to enable nations 
to purchase, at a fair price, all the desired goods they can 
produce and import. So long as it shirked this issue, even if 
the Conference had succeeded in settling all questions of 
debts, tariffs and currency stabilization, it would merely have 
produced, on a world scale, the same ludicrous and tragic 
phenomenon of poverty amidst plenty already observable in 
the United States. 

The excessive pre-occupation of the Conference with the 
question of currency stabilization was largely an effort to 
discover some means whereby the anti-social and unnecessary 
buying and selling of currencies, so profitable and dear to the 
heart of the financier, could be continued without involving 
the final collapse of industry. As a matter of fact commerce 
in money by banks and financial houses should be entirely 
prohibited by the enforcement of a closed currency in every 
country, and international dealings in money confined to the 
settlement of commercial and other genuine debts. If the 
disturbing influence of speculation in currencies has been 
eliminated, there is no great difficulty in arriving at an idea 
of the relative value of two currencies by comparing money 
prices of various articles of similar character and quality in 
the countries concerned. Rigid fixing of currency values is 
neither possible nor particularly desirable, for although the 
approximate adjustment of a country’s total money supply to 
its total goods supply would not be difficult under a sane 
monetary system, it is quite impracticable to prevent some 
change in the money value of all the individual articles whose 
total constitutes the main part of the country’s wealth.— 


I am, Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK. 


Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland, 
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BANKS AND CRANKS 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—I realize that there is a difference between bank and 
trade credit, but I also know that it is not what the Social 
Credit enthusiasts imagine. They envisage the banks as 
extending credit for investment in fixed capital, but commer- 
cial bank credit, like trade credit, is mainly used to transfer 
goods in process of production, and use of either saves 
borrowers the inconvenience or loss resulting from provision 
of working capital out of their own resources. The difference 
is that a bank credit may provide individual borrowers 
when necessary with currency instead of merely enabling 
them to engage in certain transactions where it is not required ; 
but when the ratio of credit to cash is at its conventional 
maximum, the total volume of credit cannot be increased 
without the central bank buying gold or issuing notes. The 
“ credit reformers ’’ who are so optimistic about the creation 
of credit, and so fond of quoting Mr. McKenna on.the subject, 
completely ignore the passages where he has deprecated 
their assumptions—see Post-War Banking Policy (pp. 8, 94) 
and his questions to Major Douglas before the Committee 
on Finance and Industry (Q. 4428, 4425). And those who 
conceive of industry as being “in pawn to the banks” are 
blind to the fact that credit is normally used not because of 
any “ shortage of currency but because it is a more con- 
venient means of payment. 

When Lord Tavistock claims that credit need not be 
restricted because our ** productive power’ is “ illimitable,” 
he ignores the difference between immediately available re- 
sources and ultimate industrial capacity (and is probably con- 
fusing the latter with the potential efficiency of machinery) ; 
some charge for credit is obviously necessary so long as the 
demand for accommodation exceeds the former. The figure 
of 2 per cent. for the interest on clearings should have read 
.2 per cent. 

Lord Tavistock makes no reply to my suggestion that he 
should consider the opinions of those who have made serious 
contributions to the monetary problem, instead of confining 
his attention to the efforts of self-constituted authorities. 
Disagreement among expert economists requires that the 
representatives of the public try to understand their differences 
before deciding on a policy but is no excuse for calling on the 
advice of physicists or engineers who know next to nothing 
of monetary history or practice. I can hardly believe that 
Lord Tavistock really regards the theories and proposals of 
Professor Soddy and Major Douglas (which are not even re- 
concilable) as more correct and practicable than those of 
R. G. Hawtrey and J. M. Keynes ? Why then does he waste 
time and money propagating them ?—I am, Sir, &ce., 

GEOFFREY BrppuLpH, 

1 Elvaston Place, S.W, 


AIR BOMBARDMENT 
[To the Editor of ‘Tur Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Air-Commodore Chamier’s reply ignores most of the 
facts I advanced, and side-tracks the issue. The issue is 
this: many responsible experts are circumstantially warning 
us that we are in such fearful danger as to render our efforts 
at civilization stupid—while others minimize the danger. 
The former are quite possibly not wrong. Very well, then, 
we have a right to say we will not run the risk; it is far 
too great. Instead we demand, and some of us work for, a 
world law and order, of which one important condition is 
complete air disarmament, which involves a_ strict inter- 
national control of civil aviation. Many experts and Govern- 
ments declare this to be practicable, and to have, as well, 
great economic possibilities. It should therefore be attempted, 
and we cught to support with energy our Government if 
they join in advocating and in trying out this great con- 
structive advance towards collective security. 

I consider that I was far from * unfortunate ” in referring 
to Allied Shipping Control. That book is a carefully-balanced 
account of a great experiment in international control, 
including the difficulties and special circumstances ; from 
which, when ail qualifications are allowed for, the fact 
that it saved a desperate situation. Shipping 
control (as is well known) was not continued after the War ; 
look at the results, as disclosed, for example, at the Worid 


emerges 


Economie Conference, in the British memorandum on ship- 
ping ‘subsidies. 

Nobody is proposing that an international organization be 
set up in vacuo; obviously existing interests must come 
into the scheme. The less coercion, the better; but the 
important thing is to get the results we require. Possibly 
the over-riding need of security may demand a stricter control 
than has been tried before. In any event, Captain Powell's 
letter last week was a perfect demonstration that there can 
be no effective defence except collective defence. We must 
work for that. 

I did not admit, ** by implication” or in any other way, 
that Lord Halsbury’s statement was an exaggeration ; I did 
either quote or refer to many informed statements which 
are strong evidence that, even if Lord Halsbury were guilty 
of a huge miscalculation, still there is danger of mutilation 
and death to tens of thousands, possibly to millions, of men, 
women and children. What has weed-killer to do with this ? 
Air-Commodore Chamier’s “homely analogy” is a false 
analogy ; we are told by Dr. Woker (it seems I must repeat 
it) that in ten million parts of air one part of arsenic gas 
kills.—I am, Sir, &e., JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 

65 Portland Place, W.1. 
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AIR TRAVEL SPEED 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—The Italian seaplanes flew for 2 days, rested or waited 
for weather 13 days and so took 15 days to get from Rome 
to Chicago. This is 3 days longer than the more dependable 
ship and train which, regularly every week on a route of 
5,300 miles, take 12 days at most and 9 days at least. The 
straight (great circle) distance is 4,600 miles, whereas the 
seaplanes’ series of sideways hops was 6,000 miles, 700 miles 
more than the ship route. When weatherproof enough to 
fly straight and far and night and day, then fast seaplanes 
will beat slow ships. Even the straight-flying Mollisons have 
now been 13 days weatherbound.—I am, Sir, &c., 
July 16th. PARALLAX, 


WHY YOUNG MEN ARE GOING LABOUR 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.| 
Str,—When a country is prosperous, its healthy economic 
condition is reflected in a healthy financial system. When 
its economic condition is bad, as ours is at the present 

moment, its financial state reflects this also. 

It would seem to an observer whose interest in polities is 
stimulated by what is evidently a very dangerous state of 
affairs, that the Conservatives and the Liberals appear to 
hold the opposite view. All their efforts, as far as such an 
observer can see, are directed to curing the ills of the financial 
system, in the belief that that will restore economic health. 
They appear, that is, to be treating the symptoms and not 
the cause. Now whether or not the Labour Party will be 
able to carry out what it professes (and after all the efforts 
to cure the financial system do not appear to be markedly 
successful), this party at least seems prepared to attack the 
cause of the ill, and not the symptom. That is why, I fancy, 
sO many young men are going Labour (in spite of whit your 
correspondents say), and why so many of the middle-aged 
are following their example.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mendham Priory, Harleston, Norfolk. Boxamy Dosrée. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There is little need to seek an explanation for the 
suecess of Labour's appeal to Immaturity. The noise and 
smoke of Faction readily attract those whose minds and 
hearts are as yet unsobered and undeepened by time, and 
render them subject to the agitator instead of the teacher. 
One could arrive early at the significance, intellectual or 

* study to 
appily, is no 


moral, of any movement by giving but the sligi. 
the minds on which it fastens; but this, 
longer done. 

One thing, alas ! is certain, and that is that minds tenanted 
by cross-prejudices in place of constructive convictions are a 
This emerges 

recourse to 


serious hindrance in tracking down Truth. 

when correspondents like Mr. Gibbon have 
impartial abuse, and call Capitalism and Socialism “ the 
say, as he 


jungle and the clean cage” respectively. ‘To 
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dges, that he prefers the jungle,is really saying “I prefer LAW AND ORDER IN INDIA 


chaos to order that is imposed upon me by others”; and 
it is an attitude indistinguishable from that of the social 
revolutionary. The frequency with which a surface antagon- 
ism betrays the essential assimilation behind is one of the 
chief ironies of controversy. 

Mr. Miller is right in pointing out the inherent superiority 
of Socialism to Labour in its temper. The element of altruism 
from which Socialistic trends of thought have been largely 
begotten is bound to attach the sympathy of the Christian 
outlook. The temper of Labour, on the other hand, is 
rooted in selfishness, and from it Socialism ought therefore 
to break away. Socialism that is true to its name must mean 
the alliance of all for the common good, and with that aim 
class-war is obviously at variance. It is probably with this 
conception in view that it is said Mr. Stanley Baldwin is 
the real Socialist.—I am, Sir, &c., Linpsay S. GARRETT. 

380 Wakefield Street, Regent Square, W.C. 


THE RISE OF THE CURTAIN 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sm,—Mr. C. K. Munro touched upon what he considered 
“the central problem of all theatrical showmanship, 
namely, the handling of the audience in the theatre.” Space 
did not permit him developing the subject at length, but 
had he been able to do so, I venture to think he would have 
developed it incorrectly, for the reason that he attacked the 
whole problem from the point of view of what the audience 
is going to get, whereas it should surely be, what contribution 
is the audience going to make ? 

The key to the problem, he says, lies in the direction of 
the attention, and throughout he speaks as though it is a 
question of mind, whereas it is, I believe, a question of the 
imagination. ‘The whole art lies,” he says, “in making 
sure that the audience is seeing and hearing what it is 
necessary for it to see and hear.” But it doesn’t! It lies 
in that most subtle art of evoking, by a vigorous or suggestive 
touch, the imagination, so that a pair of eyes does not have 
to look as he describes, at first one point on the stage and 
‘then another, but, quickened by the insinuating word or 
gesture, it sees far, far more than the whole of the stage 
with the inward eye. Ruth Draper is the supreme example 
of what I mean. In an invitation to take tickets for a 
school performance of a biblical play the following words 
occurred : * The Israelites fight and conquer the Amalekites, 
but they have no bows and arrows; David plays to Saul 
but he has no harp. The only property necessary is 
imagination.” 

Mr. Munro writes as though the audience were the natural 
enemy of the producer and actor—people to be cajoled and 
subjected, rather than necessary partners in the production, 
Who, for instance, but the audience is going to people the 
stage for Miss Ruth Draper, or supply the dove for Noah ? 

Mr. Munro is, no doubt, deducing his theory from the 
commercial drama of today, and from that point of view he 
may be right. But what is partly wrong with the drama of 
today is that it has forgotten that there was a time when 
there was no barrier between the actor and the audience. In 
her book Ancient Art and Ritual the late Miss Jane Harrison 
tells us that “the history of the Greek stage is one long 
story of the encroachment of the stage upon the circular 
sacred dancing place,” until it eventually cut it clean across 
separating the passive spectator from the actor. We can’t 
go back, and we don’t suggest that drama should revert to 
the sacred dance, but if it is to achieve its high function it 
must aseend the spiral way, and by the power of imagination 
create an equal co-existence between actor and onlooker. 
No longer will one be here, and the other there, and a sharp 
barrier between the two, for, by an exact synchronism, the 
barrier will be broken down and the greatest of all arts 
achieved, 

So long as audiences are left passive, like idle children they 
will make mischief and pick the plays to pieces. But when 


once the stage gets rid of the habit of treating its audience 
like children to be cajoled and amused, and sets instead its 
imagination to work, it will find the audience its bounden 
slave and fellow-worker.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pleshey, Chelmsford. 


Piyius M. Porrer, 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.} 

Sir,—Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in his very able article on the 
White Paper in The Spectator of June 9th, says: ‘ Provided 
British control of the Central Executive and of law anq 
order in the Provinces is retained, we are willing to take 
the risk of transferring all the rest of provincial administra. 
tion.” It seems that the question of transferring law and 
order to Indian hands is the most important of all the 
questions in connexion with the proposed Indian reforms, 
What are the facts about the administration of law in Indig 
now ? Practically the whole of the administration of law 
is in Indian hands at the present moment. The criminal 
cases which are looked after by the police are tried by magis. 
trates both honorary and stipendiary, and very few of these 
magistrates are Europeans. Deputy magistrates and honorary 
magistrates who dispose of 99 per cent. of criminal cases are 
to a man Indian, and the district magistrates who hear 
appeals are almost all Indians. ‘The same remark applies 
to the sessions judges and High Court judges, of whom the 
majority are Indians, and up to now no one has ventured 
to say that these Indian magistrates and judges have not 
been able to give an excellent account of themselves. What 
reason is there to think that all these magistrates and judges 
will be deprived of their judicial temperament the moment 
there has been a transfer of law and order to an Indian 
Minister ? 

Turning to the question of preserving order in India, 
here again the bulk of the work is done by the Indian members 
of the police service. The entire constabulary is Indian, 
and so is the vast army of assistant sub-inspectors, sub- 
inspectors, inspectors and deputy superintendents of the 
police, and these are the men who are in actual charge of 
preserving order in the country. An ordinary citizen does 
not, in his dealings with the police, meet a white man till 
he is compelled by circumstances to go up to the superin- 
tendent, and there again a very large number of posts are 
today held by Indians. In fact, the number of the members 
of the Imperial Police Service in India is almost insignificant 
in comparison with the vast army of Indian policemen who 
are engaged in the work of preserving order. Actual investi- 
gations are held invariably by the Indians in the police service, 
who come in contact with the people. They are all working 
very satisfactorily now, and one utterly fails to understand 
how and. why all these men of the police service will get 
demoralized and be deprived of their sense of duty over- 
night through the displacement of a European who is in 
charge of the police by an Indian, 

It is not proposed to change the entire arrangement of the 
administration under the coming reforms, and there is no 
indication that the administrative machinery now in opera- 
tion will be dislodged and promptly thrown into the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. The machinery will remain as it is, 
and the only change contemplated is at the top. It is 
proposed that the final “ hukum” will hereafter be given 
by an Indian instead of by a European, as is the case now. 
If the Indian Ministers are not going to ruin the condition 
of finance, education, sanitation, revenue, trade, commerce, 
gaols, judiciary, industry and all other matters of a Province, 
what reason is there to fear that they will hopelessly bungle 
in the department of law and order? What is the test by 
which it has been ascertained that the Indians, though 
competent to handle every department of a Government, 
are yet not competent to handle law and order ? Why is the 
inferiority complex irremoyable from the character and 
status of an Indian Minister only in connexion with the 
duties of administering law and order? In fact, the crux of 
the whole thing is the distrust of Indians. There are English- 
men who are perhaps honestly of opinion that Indians are not 
yet fit to be entrusted with any responsible position, That is 
understandable and no one need blame an Englishman who 
thinks so, for there are Indians as well who hold such an 
opinion. These people would burn the White Paper if they 
could, but people who are half way are neither here not 
there, and no importance can be attached to their points of 
view.-——I am, Sir, &c., 

J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 
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The Mystery of Elizabethan Masterpieces 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


For the very good reason that there are junctures when 
paradox is normality, synchronizing truths are not always 
reconcilable. Never was there another half century since 
the dawn of the Christian era in which so many dramatic 
masterpieces were given to the world as in the marvellous 
Elizabethan epoch, and yet seldom has there been a time when 
the conditions proved so inimical to the production of master- 
pieces. There was no vital urge for transcendental work, 
no extra kudos to be gained by it, and the puzzle is to deter- 
mine how, in the circumstances, transcendental work came 
again and again to be accomplished. Nothing is so certain 
as that the dice were loaded against the painstaking dramatist. 
His calling was little respected. Not even the finest of 
dramas was reckoned great literature. Everything written 
for hire in those days was stigmatized as mere merchandise, 
and, for the words indited for delivery on a scaffold for 
penny-knaves’ delight, there was quiet contempt. One 
recalls how Ben Jonson was derided, even by his fellow- 
writers, when he had the hardihood to style his collected 
plays * works.” Like Sir Walter Scott, the bulk of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists wrote for contemporary success, not posthu- 
mous fame, and, equally with him, a round half-dozen of them 
got both. Yet they wrote simply to be acted, and not to 
be read, since the possibilities of ultimate publication of their 
work without corruption were of the slenderest. The players 
were the purchasers of their plays and were loth to have them 
staled by appearance in print. Leisurely, painstaking work 
was out of the question. Playwriting was never undertaken 
save by commission, and speed was the essence of the contract. 
It was rare that more than six weeks was allowed for the 
execution of the task. The conditions so far made for 
superficial work that the astonishment is how anything better 
than trashy ephemeralities came to be written. But facility 
was then practically universal (Jonson, the Scot, being then 
the sole upholder of the slow English mind), and abundant 
genius was straining on the leash. Since it never really 
was let slip, one can only characterize its masterpieces as 
flukes. 

What, then, was the intellectual ferment which, despite 
all drawbacks, inspired the greater gifted to do justice to 
their powers and rise on occasion into sublimity ? Happily, 
let it have been what it may, it came early. With some 
diffidence, I proffer the makings of a solution. There was 
a notable stirring of the waters in the last fifteen years of the 
Virgin Queen’s reign. Under the influence of the new 
humanism, the rich possibilities of the hitherto undreamt-of 
science of dramaturgy had come to be realized. There set in 
an unquenchable thirst for novelty, so insistent in its demands 
for slaking that, high and low, stinkard and gallant, all 
cheerfully paid double price for admission on the first day of a 
new play. Rivalry between the three companies of players 
became intense. The creative facuity began to bubble. New 
ideas for theatrical exploitation were eagerly sought for, and, 
their potency once demonstrated, became common property. 
It was a case of “ the good old rule, the simple plan,” &e. 
For some years drama was in a state of flux: there was no 
dominant scheme: new ideas, after being utilized singly, 
were combined with others equally new. Competition 
proved the life of art. The mere circumstances of the time 
provided the flint and steel by means of which the emulative 
dramatists of the hour now and again struck out divine 
fire. In his recent engrossing book,* Dr. Boas has taken 
occasion to point out a fact which has hitherto escaped 
observation, namely that the rage for plays dealing with 
the lives of celebrated sorcerers and with diabolism generally, 
beginning with the production of Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay by Lord Strange’s players in or about 1591, 
was the inspiring cause of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, a master- 
piece formerly antedated but now known to have been 
produced by the Admiral’s Men late in 1562. Parenthetically, 
at may be noted that to the same rage was due the con- 
juration scene in 2 King Henry VI. Curiously enough, 





*An Introduction to Tudor Drama. 


I By F. 8S. Boas. 
Tho Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.) 


(Oxford: 


Shakespeare was not among the innovators of the time. 
He gave nothing and got much. His policy, as Felix Schelling, 
the great American scholar, well puts it, was “ the seizure 
on a variety of drama already tried in the popular taste, with 
a glorification of it by the strength of his genius to a position 
above its class.’ In this, too, he preserved a marked inde- 
pendency of attitude. As dramatist, he was the salaried 
servant of the players with whom he-acted, and those who 
paid the piper generally called the tune, but from the suc- 
cessful new schemes devised by the rival companies he took 
just as much or as little as he pleased. Whether of better- 
ment or fusion, his methods were masterly. In 1589, Lyly, 
in writing Endimion for the boy-players of Paul's, had intro- 
duced Faerie into drama, and the common players had not 
been slow in their adoption of the new ingredient. In that 
year also, the Admiral’s Men, paramount as pioneers, had 
created that new type of comedy, the Nocturnal, and estab- 
lished its vogue by the production of Porter’s homely play, 
The Two Angry Women of Abington. Though, by an odd 
oversight, Polonius failed to include the term in his list of 
dramatic classifications, the term “ nocturnal ** was commonly 
understood to mean a comedy of errors in which the blundering 
took place in the dark. Six years later, Shakespeare adroitly 
fused the two ideas in A Midsummer Night's Dream. In 
greater or lesser degree all the theatrical experiments of the 
time brought grist to his mill. There would have been no 
Hamlet had not the lasting popularity of Kyd’s The Spanish 
Tragedy—seemingly another production of the epoch-marking 
year of 1589—established a taste for the Revenge-cum- 
Ghost type of tragedy. 

But there were movements also, fruitful enough in their 
way, which evoked no masterpieces. Of this order was the 
well-maintained craze for Welsh characterization, mostly 
of a humorous and occasionally of a satirical kind. Set on 
foot by the production of A Knacke to Know a Knave, by 
Strange’s Men in 1592, this predilection came to be so much 
catered for that at long last dramatists were compliant 
enough in their time-serving to inject Cymric types into the 
most unlikely milieux. Instance, the Patient Grissel of Dekker 
etal. But, despite these extravagances, have we not reason 
to feel thankful for the persistence of a craze which ended in 
giving us Fluellin ? 

There was, however, one (by no means fleeting) dramatic 
fashion which Shakespeare in nowise elected to follow. This 
was the comedy of complex disguise, in which a principal 
character masqueraded throughout as several people. It 
was a pattern of abiding popularity, because it admitted of 
clever acting by players of high personative capacity. An 
early successful play of this type was Chapman’s The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria, brought out by the Admiral’s Men in 
1596. But the mould was of the stage stagey, and for that 
or some other reason Shakespeare avoided it like the plague. 
All he chose to take from it was the idea embodied in the 
familiar, but invariably misconstrued ‘“ All the World’s a 
Stage” speech. He left it to Ben Jonson to provide his own 
particular company with a complex-disguise play, otherwise 
Every Man in His Humour, brought out at the Curtain in 
1598, and the verdict of posterity shows the wisdom of his 
course. For the play, though presenting a certain amount 
of vivid characterization and successful enough in its day, 
has an incredible plot, and, in the last analysis is no more than 
brilliant “ theatre.’ Hazlitt, in discussing its revival at 
Drury Lane in June, 1816, said of Brainworm, the main- 
spring of the action : ‘‘ We neither know his business nor his 
motives ; his plots are as intricate as they are useless, and 
as the ignorance of those he imposes upon is wonderful. Yet 
from the bustle and activity of this character on the stage, 
the changes of dress, the variety of affected tones and gipsy 
jargon, and the limping, distorted gestures, it very 
amusing exhibition, as Mr. Munden plays it.” The measure 
of the gulf between Jonson and Shakespeare lies in the 
fact that Shakespeare was the only dramatic poet of his 
day who had wizardry enough to make the unbelievable 
credible, 
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Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone“ 


By E. F. 


Ir is a legitimate, even a laudable curiosity that makes us 
want to know all we can about those who have played 
really great parts on the stage of the world, and this is 
sharpened if, in addition to their achievements, they have also 
been persons of vivid and picturesque individuality. It is, 
therefore, with eagerness that we turn to Mr. Philip Guedalla’s 
Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone, for, though we may not 
wholly agree with him that they are the two outstanding 
figures of the nineteenth century, they are certainly remark- 
able enough to warrant our curiosity, especially since we are 
here bidden to observe not only their achievements and per- 
sonalities, but the reactions of these Colossi on each other. 
For this first volume of his work Mr. Guedalla tells us that he 
has selected, out of the 6,000 papers of the Gladstone trustees, 
625, of which 534 have never been published before. The 
remaining 91 have already appeared in the Letters of Queen 
Victoria and elsewhere, and needless to say these latter include 
the most important documents of public interest. 

But a sufficient amount of interesting stuff remains 
to make this volume a satisfactory sop to our curiosity. 
The most interesting topics which are here presented 
concern the rooted objection of the Queen to allow the 
Prince of Wales to have any serious occupation, her hypo- 
chondriacal anxiety about her own health, and her violent 
pro-German sympathies during the Franco-German War of 
1870. Her determination not to grant the Prince any appren- 
ticeship in the art of Monarchy (so that up till the year 1892 
not even copies of Foreign Office despatches were sent to him) 
has already received a good deal of attention, and the most 
potent causes of it were that the Prince Consort had always a 
very low opinion of his son’s abilities and of his discretion, and 
that he himself had always been her confidant in all her deal- 
ings with her Ministers, and none must trespass on that sacred 
ground. This had its reactions in her dealings with Gladstone. 
He, after the Prince’s recovery from his almost fatal illness in 
1871, was intensely and rightly eager that the young man 
should be given useful work to do in the service of the State, 
and he urged that he should reside in Ireland some four or five 
months of the year, as Lord-Lieutenant, though without poli- 
tical responsibilities, which would be taken over by a Minister 
for Ireland. This scheme was not, as Mr. Guedalla implies, 
initiated by Gladstone, for Disraeli had already in 1868 urged 
the Queen to let the Prince have a residence in Ireland in the 
hunting months, and “ combine the fulfilment of public duties 
with pastime,” and the Queen had told him it was quite out of 
the question. Gladstone, coming into office the same year, took 
the idea up, and in 1872 besieged the Queen with vast memo- 
randa on the subject. She still opposed it, but he returned to 
the charge with unabated volubility. She was not accustomed 
to be harried like this, and eventually, after thanking him for 
“his long letter,” trusted that the plan might be considered 
definitely abandoned. 

Gladstone’s persistence over this certainly irritated her, and 
may easily have contributed to the growing breach between 
them. What widened it was a similar persistence in urging 
her to perform her public duties, which she, with an intensity 
equal to his, affirmed she was quite incapable of doing owing 
to her health. Her health was an obsession with her: she 
could not undertake functions in the summer because of the 
heat, she could not open Parliament in the early spring because 
she had had neuralgia, and when she drove out must sit 
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backwards “ besides avoiding excitement and fatigue— it would 
be madness to expose herself to the fatigue of going up in this 
severe weather.” There were many such collisions between 
her and the Prime Minister: often he was bidden to see Sir 
William Jenner, who would professionally assure him of the 
sad state of her nerves. She would not wait for the prorogation 
of Parliament on August 22nd, 1871, because she had arranged 
to go to Balmoral six days before. She reluctantly consented 
to go to the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s for the 
Prince’s recovery from typhoid, provided her health per. 
mitted, and the service was not more than three-quarters 
of an hour in length, but if she did, nobody must expect 
her to open Parliament that year. Yet, simultaneously 
she made her plans for travelling straight out to Baden, 
via Cherbourg, to see her half-sister. Easter would be 
the best time, though she would be away for the beginning 
of the Session, for to start earlier would be risking uncomfort- 
able weather for the crossing to Cherbourg, the heat would 
prevent her making the journey in the summer, and the 
autumn would never do, for she would be curtailing her stay 
at Balmoral, and if she put it off till the winter ‘ Houses 
abroad are so bad and unwholesome with stoves that the Queen 
would fear for her health. . . .” All this is enlightening as to 
her growing dislike of Gladstone, for he continued, though 
with the greatest respect, to urge her to perform the publie 
duties of which she was perfectly capable. 

Mr. Guedalla prefaces these letters with a vivid and 
documented sketch of the Queen’s relations with Gladstone 
from 1845 to 1879, by which year her attitude towards him 
had become, and remained to the end of his life, markedly | 
unfriendly : this enmity, presumably, will be discussed in his 
second volume. He finds the changes in her so prodigious 
that he suggests that there were three Victorias. Victoria I 
reigned up till her marriage with the Prince Consort : she 
was then succeeded by Victoria IT, who reigned till about 
1876, and was then transformed by the spells of Disraeli into 
Victoria III, who reigned till her death. It is true enough 
that soon after her marriage she completely subordinated 
herself to her husband, whom she considered not only an 
angel, but the embodiment of earthly wisdom, and that for 
many years after she lost him she guided her life by the 
memory of his precepts and policy, but it is surely an exag- 
geration to say that the influence of Disraeli wrought so 
gigantic a change in her that under it she became Victoria III. 


She did not, for instance, really emerge from the long seclusion — 


of Victoria II till her Jubilee in 1887, six years after Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death, nor, in spite of his urgings, did she 
grant the Prince of Wales any initiation into State-affairs till 
1892. Mr. Guedalla lays considerable stress again on the 
Royal Titles Bill of 1876 by which Disraeli, then her Prime 
Minister, made her Empress of India, as the only instance 
where a Minister had bestowed “a step in the Monarchy ” on 
his sovereign, thus earning her further esteem. But this is 
hardly the case; Bismarck had equally made the King of 
Prussia Emperor of Germany, while in this instance it was 
the Queen who expressly desired Disraeli to introduce the 
Bill ; it was not his idea at all, but the Queen’s own resusci- 














tation of the project originally devised after the Indian 
Mutiny in 1858.... 


to deal with a man who brought colour and brightness with — 
him, who alluded to her as “ Titania,” to himself as “ young [ 
Valentine,” to them -both as ‘“ we authors,” but his spell | 
reanimated Victoria I rather than created Victoria III. 


Certainly it was a relief after the 
dynamic intensity and the consuming fire of her late Minister | 
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The Oxford Movement 


(Faber. 15s.) 


d Apostles. By Geoffrey Faber. 
Oxfor 4 By Shane Leslie. (Burns Oates and 


The Oxford Movement. 


~ Washbourne. 5s.) 
The Oxford Movement. By J. Lewis May. (The Bodley Head. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tract Ninety. By John Henry Newman with an Historical 

Commentary by A. W. Evans. (Constable. 6s.) 
Mr. Faser’s is a book for which one has been long waiting. 
Mr. Lytton Strachey introduced some of the leaders of 
the Oxford Movement to a wide circle of readers who had 
either never heard of them or forgotten all about them, 
put he was a little too amusing to be quite satisfying save 
to cynical young men returning from the War. Mr. Faber’s 
attitude is scarcely less detached than that of the creator 
of Eminent Victorians, but he approaches his victims 
with more insight into their real natures. Himself the 
grandson of Francis Faber, brother of Frederic the hymn- 
writer and disciple of Newman, he has a fellow feeling for 
the Tractarians. ‘‘ I have tried,” he says, “ to treat their 
ideas with sympathy and respect (which are the necessary 
conditions for the understanding of any idea whatsoever).” 
At the same time, he does not seek to conceal or abandon 
his own point of view, which is somewhat different from 
theirs. He summarizes the difference which a century has 
caused by remarking, ‘‘ The Tractarians were determined 
to have something, which we have accustomed ourselves 
to do without—certainty upon the terms and the purpose 
of their earthly apprenticeship.” 

Mr. Faber invokes the aid of psychological science to 
assist him in his task of disinterring the facts. It is true 
that he is no infallibilist, and admits that the big fish cannot 
be caught in a net which will hold smaller fry ; yet where 
he cannot get solutions he is satisfied with clues. In the 
cases of all the Tractarians the written biographical material 
is ample, but a good deal of it has not yet been dipped by 
the psychologist into his acid solution which brings out 
much that has hitherto lurked concealed. Mr. Faber has 
evidently submitted the Apologia to such treatment, and 
the results are certainly striking. Newman, he tells us, 
“was two men at once, the master and the servant, the ono 
ambitiously determined to leave his mark upon the world, tho 
other going in perpetual fear of consequences, the one always 
successful, the other always turning success into failure. 
Periods of, so to speak, sanctified success always came to a more 
or less catastrophic end; the servant found some new way of 
betraying his master. The first period of his tutorship ended 
in a nervous breakdown; the second period in a losing battle 
with the Provost; the leadership in the ‘Movement’ in the 
abandonment of his whole position.”’ 

In short, the secession of 1845 was, so to speak, a term 
in a series, and (given the conditions) was from a psychological 
point of view inevitable. If a graph could be plotted of 
Newman's career, it would be found to display a series of 
steep rises and equally steep falls. The six painful years 
which preceded his secession were the natural complement 
of the happy and successful years of leadership from 1826 
to 1829 (in which year his fatal study of the Monophysite 
heresy began). These distressing years were not, as the 
Apologia represents them, years of reasoning, but years of 
“imaginative adjustment to the complete reversal of his 
position.” His feelings changed. But the fundamental 
trouble with Newman was that, though his feelings changed, 
they never developed ; he was a child to the end, and all 
the resources of his intellect were employed throughout 
his life to protect the aetherial constructions of his childhood. 
This was the function of dogma in his mind, it was * the 
impenetrable shield of these shrinking yet confident fan- 
tasies”; it was “like a shell secreted by some otherwise 
defenceless animal.” 

Here lies the contrast with Pusey, who was ‘ what Newman 
never was—a man.” - Newman was an emotionalist in the 
sense that feeling predominated in him, so that sometimes his 
behaviour seemed actually unbalanced. .But he never expe- 
rienced, in the same degree as Pusey, what sorrow and 
Tesponsibility could be ; he was without first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the essential human passions. It is true that 
Newman was a partner in many intense friendships, but in all 
Cases save that of his relationship with Hurrell Froude, he 
was the sought and not the seeker, the loved and not the 
lover. He remained always frigid and self-centred. These 


emotional friendships indulged in by pious young men of 
those days are of considerable psychological interest, and Mr. 
Faber devotes a section of eighteen pages to the discussion of 
them, and especially as exemplified in Hurrell Froude, that 
brilliant, charming, self-torturing victim of tuberculosis. In 
these pages the nature and source of such friendships is dis- 
cussed with some frankness. Mr. Faber’s book is of fas- 
cinating interest ; it attracts and absorbs like the best sort 
of novel or the best sort of scientific treatise. 

Mr. Shane Leslie’s standpoint is somewhat different. He 
writes as a cultured Roman Catholic layman. His book, 
perhaps, will be appreciated by agnostics and Roman Catholics 
rather than by Anglicans ; but it deserves also to be devoured 
by the general reader, as it is written in a racy style, and is 
far more full of wit than is customary with ecclesiastical 
histories. There are good things on every other page. “ To 
the English mind Confession is a sneaking against oneself” ; 
** The Christian Year reads now like the feeble piping of Pan 
caught and confined in a rural rectory ; * are examples. There 
are many shrewd judgements, and this outside observer has 
a fairly sound notion of conditions in the Established Church. 

Mr. Lewis May’s altogether admirable book is written from 
what may be termed the orthodox Anglo-Catholic standpoint, 
and though it offers little that is new in the way either of facts 
or of valuations, it provides an adequate and in the main 
reliable account of events and persons. His picture of Hamp- 
den, however, is a caricature. Mr. May accepts too un- 
critically the imputations made by Newman’s spiritual 
children, who branded their shy and retiring yet obstinate 
adversary as dull, muddle-headed, humourless and cold. 

Dr. Evans’s commentary on Tract Ninety, that injudicious 
bombshell which blew Newman all the way from Oxford 
to Littlemore, is both scholarly and timely. It contains a 
concise history of the Movement, and it is difficult to see how 
the task could have been more efficiently performed. 

J. C. Harpwick. 


Political Thought 


A History of Political Thought. By Phyllis Doyle. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Capo. 


Tuts is an able and interesting account of the chief theories 
of government from Plato to T. H. Green. But the author 
is hardly right in claiming that the subject has been hitherto 
neglected, especially as there is an admirable book by 
Professor R. G. Gettell, published in 1924, with exactly the 
same title and subject-matter as hers... This book is nowhere 
mentioned in Miss Doyle’s; nor is Pollock’s earlier work. 
The field however is so wide that another general summary 
may provide a new contribution to our knowledge because of 
the selection which every student of political theory must 
make. In Miss Doyle’s book the analysis of the most famous 
works on political theory is very well done, so far as the main 
argument of each writer is concerned ; and the sketch of the 
political conditions which were the occasions for each theory 
is vivid and vigorous. But the author does not give any 
references to the texts she is analysing; and it certainly 
would be of interest to know to what she is referring when 
she says that Plato thought women “ were altogether on a 
lower ievel of intelligence ” or that ‘ the schoolmen rejected 
the idea that the State had any valid function to perform.” 
The summary of theories ends with an analysis of the work 
of Karl Marx—that is to say, with political thought a century 
ago; and although T. H. Green’s political theory of 1880 is 
discussed in an earlier chapter, in this case at least the 
* thought ” lying behind the political theory is not explained. 
Within the limits, from Plato to Green and Marx the theory 
of the ** external ”’ relations of the State was never important : 
and Miss Doyle therefore omits all discussions of diplomacy 
and international law. During the past century the relations 
between States or Governments have become exceedingly 
important, and the gates of the future have many guardians 
later in date than Marx and Green. The changes in the art 
of government since 1880, in education, public health, trans- 
port and communication—not to speak of the entry of 
“the tropics” into the Western State-system—make the 
century that is omitted in Miss Doyle’s summary vital for 
the understanding of politics. It may be important also 
for students to appreciate the deficiency of all the great 
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writers on political theory. War, for example, has never 
been candidly discussed; and the contributions which 
‘*‘ abnormal psychology.” has made to our understanding of 
social life render most of Plato’s or Hobbes’ psychology 
quite obsolete. Without the recent past, the far past is 
hardly intelligible. C. DELISLE Burns. 


What is Happening to America 


Recent Social Trends in the United States. 2 Vols. (McGraw- 


Hill. 60s.) 
Tus must be one of the vastest ** blue books ” ever published. 
In the autumn of 1929, President Hoover appointed a 
Committee (what we should call a Royal Commission) to 
enquire into “recent social trends.” As it turned out, 
events themselves were to acquaint President Hoover with 
the character of social trends with a force and clarity which 
made the appointment of any Committee of Inquiry quite 
unnecessary. For before the Committee bad got to work 
the great slump had broken out, and it was still in full 
possession of the entire Union at the time of their report. 

These two big volumes contain, first, the Committee’s 
collective findings, which occupy a mere seventy pages, 
while the rest of the fifteen hundred odd pages consist of 
special studies, written for the Committee by expert investi- 
gators on such topics as education, * shifting occupational 
patterns,” the influence of invention and discovery, crime 
and punishment, government and society—and everything 
else of the sort that one can possibly think of. The 
Committee’s findings begin interestingly. The Committee 
points to the uneven velocity of different social changes as 
the chief trouble in America today. ‘* Not all parts of our 
organization are changing at the same speed or at the same 
time. Some are rapidly moving forward, others are lagging. 
These unequal rates of change in economic life, in Government, 
in education, in science and religion, make zones of danger 
and points of tension. It is almost as if the various functions 
of the body, or the parts of an automobile, were operating 
at unsynchronized speeds.” As the primary factor in social 
change, the Committee points to technical advance. The 
economic and the governmental “ social organizations,” say 
the Committee, “‘ are growing at a rapid rate,” while the 
Church and the family ‘‘ have declined in social significance.” 

Further on, the Committee has some definite things to 
say about the population. Manufacturers, they say, usually 
try to estimate future markets on the expectation of a 
population of a hundred and forty million by 1940. But the 
decline in the rate of increase is now so rapid, says the 
Committee, that a population of hardly more than a hundred 
and thirty-two or a hundred and thirty-three millions is to 
be expected in 1940. 

“* This (says the Committee significantly) means that the markets 
for mine operators, farmers and manufacturers, whose plants 
may be over-equipped, and whose problems are those of over- 
production, will be considerably smaller than has been expected, 
unless foreign markets are expanded, or our domestic standards 
of consumption are raised.” 

For the rest, the Committee’s findings are disappointingly 
vague. That expressive American adjective ‘‘ cagey ” in- 
evitably comes to the mind when we come to the Committee's 
recommendations. Indeed, the Committee is too cautious 
ever to make any recommendation at all in a direct form. 
Instead, we are told that an extension of Old Age Pensions 
‘*may bulk large in future discussions,” or that Unemploy- 
ment Insurance focusses attention upon the need of devising 
more constructive methods for dealing with it” 
(unemployment). 

The special studies inevitably vary in value. One of the 
best is Mr. W. F. Ogburn’s paper on “ The influence of 
Invention and Discovery.” ‘The first part of the paper shows 
graphically the acceleration of invention by a sort of 
geometrical progression, each new discovery breeding a 
dozen others. He then takes up one particular invention, 
** Radio Broadcasting,” and lists a hundred and fifty social 
effects. These range from the gigantic to the quaint. No. 2 
is, ‘‘ Regional differences in cultures become less pronounced,” 
No. 142 is, ‘* Additions to language, as ‘a baby broadcasting 
all night.’ Altogether these volumes are an immense 
quarry of information about the United States, interspersed 
with comment of varying value. 
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Recent Verse 


Conquistador. By Archibald MacLeish. (Gollancz. 17s, 6d.) 

Poems, 1930—1933. By Robert Graves. (Arthur Barker, 6s,) 

The Fleeting and other Poems. By Walter de la Mare. (Qop. 
stable. 7s. 6d.) 

Ballads and Poems, 1915—1930. By Stephen Vincent Bengt, 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Afternoons in Eden. By Amanda Benjamin Hall. 
phries: C. W. Daniel. $2.) 

The Silver Scythe. By Stanley Snaith. (Blythenhale Press, 3g) 

The Soe of Rose Hall. By E. E. Stopford. (Heinemann, 
3s. 6d.) 

Uriel : a Hymn in Praise of Divine Immanence. 
Foree Stead. (Cobden Sanderson. 3s. 6d.) 


(Bruce Hun. 


By Willian 


Terza rima is a rare metre in English poetry. A dull Eliza. 
bethan, Samuel Daniel, used it in a dull poem and had no 
imitators ; Mrs. Browning wrestled with it; and it has, of 
course, been employed in the attempt to render Dante into 
English ; but its linking rhymes and its inexorable continuity 
make it a metre too difficult for popularity. Now an Amer- 
ean, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, has come to terms with it ing 
narrative of the conquest of Mexico. The line, in his hands, 
retains its five stresses, but is as varied as irregularity can 
make it ; rhyme has been replaced by assonance ; assonance, 
moreover, which is not necessarily echoing of a final or penulti- 
mate syllable but may hark back to the propenultimate ; thus 


** And we chewed the slip of the alder for dry cud : 


Dragging the guns: whispering: foot-sound: creak of the 
Cracked spoke in the rut: hearing among the 


Waters voices as a man were speaking : 

Night-smell under the smeil of the fern: the light 

Rigid with silence in the net of trees:” 
** Creak of the,” ‘ stung with the,” ‘“ smell of the,” “* lag of 
the,” “roll of the,” ‘smart of the,” “light of the,” ‘ loud 
with the,” ‘‘ core of the,” ‘* glare of the,” ** sun in the *—the 
dactylic ending is even apt to become a mannerism. But the 
shifting of stresses within the line and the consequent varia- 
tions in the position of the assonance keep the verse supple, 
while the stanza preserves a rhythm just strict enough to for- 

yard the narrative. 

The narrative indeed is successful. Mr. MacLeish has made 
Bernal Diaz his spokesman. The old Conquistador, poor and 
blind, recalls Cortes’s defiant start from Cuba for the ** undis- 
covered and dark land’; the encounter with Montezuma’s 
ambassadors, their gifts and their warnings ; the destruction 
of the fleet to make return impossible ; and then the march 
into the trackless menacing west. The Tlaxcalans are routed, 
the Cholilans massacred; beyond the mountain barrier 
Montezuma’s city lies on the lake * like sleeping gulls.” But 
the Spaniards fear the Mexicans; the very ground is silent 
against them; they hear the water : 


“Treading behind us with its ceaseless waves.” 


And so the bloody finis ; treachery ; Montezuma killed by his 
own people ; the loss of the city ; the return, the siege and the 
last hateful victory. Mr. MacLeish makes the story brilliantly 
alive, and the landscape is so acutely felt as to become almost a 
partaker in the action. The poem as a whole seems to me 
uneven and mannered ; but one does carry away after reading 


it an impression which is sharp and not immediately obliter- — 


ated. Mr. Hemingway, one gathers, thinks this is “ great 
poetry . . . before it becomes classic and compulsory.” Well, 
no; but it is poetry and memorable narrative, and that is 
already a good deal. 

Mr. Graves, meanwhile, excises from his verse the romantic 
imagery which Mr. MacLeish effectively uses. Or if a roman- 
tic image is allowed it is used sardonically : to sharpen con- 


tempt or disgust, to point the contrast between real and ideal: | 


thus : 


‘It is a something fearful in the song 
Plagues them, an unknown grief that like a churl 
Goes common-place in cowskin 
And bursts unheralded, crowing and coughing, 

An unpilled holly-club twirled in his hand, 
Into their many-shielded, samite-curtained 
Jewel-bright hall where twelve kings sit at chess 

Over the white-bronze pieces and the gold, 

And by a gross enchantment 

Flails down the rafters and leads off the queens— 

The wild-swan-breasted, the rose-ruddy-cheeked 

Raven-haired daughters of their admiration— 

To stir his black pots and to bed on straw.” 
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Mr. Graves gives the clue to his book in opening it with this 

icture of importunate reality: intruding into romantic or 
jdealized poetry. He is himself plagued by the churl in cow- 
pkin ; lamplight outshines the moon in his verse, nightmare 
encroaches on the “ common-land of sleep ”.; Penelope shares 
with Circe the triumph of flesh. Or rather he has gone a stage 
farther; nightmare has become waking reality ; the ideal it 
js which intrudes. But he is never wholly submissive to the 
nightmare ; he counters it with a rough bitter humour. Mr. 
de la Mare, on the other hand, takes refuge from it in fantasy. 
For Mr. de la Mare, too, has his nightmare; not, like Mr. 
Graves, the nightmare of triumphant flesh, but the nightmare 
of cold, dark and death. And, just as the strength of Mr. 
Graves’s verse is often due to the conflict of two points of 
view, the idealistic and the realistic, so with Mr. de la Mare the 
mingling of foreboding and fantasy gives his work sharpness 
and delicacy. He defends himself against the nightmare by 
transforming it ; cold glitters and turns to filligree, dark har- 
bours sweet melancholy ghosts. And, since a terror defined 
js a terror in some sense diminished, the impulse is towards the 
precise and the miniature ; death is narrowed down to a single 
grave among withered grass. Lately he has been less apt in 
his fusion of “* real’’ and fantastic, and in ‘ The Fleeting” 
some of the early spontaneity has been lost. The verse is 
sometimes limp where it was once brittle ; and the imagery 
occasionally seems forced. In ‘ Dreams,’’ for instance ; 
making the conventional defence of the irrational element in 
art, he denies the right of psycho-analysis to intrude into the 
realm of dream : 


‘Sad fate it is, like one who is dead, 

To lie inert the dark night through, 

And never by dream’s sweet fantasy led 

To lave tired eyes in heavenly dew ! 

But worse—the prey of a gross taboo 

And sport of a Censor—to squat and make 

Pies of a mud forbidd’n the awake !”’ 
But the whole poem suffers from something worse than the 
interference of a doubtful science ; it suffers from the aban- 
donment of the writer's own principles. Mr. de la Mare has 
refused to trust in his poetry and his * dream”; he has 
brought. reason—and vulnerable reason at that—to the defence 
of the irrational. He is a genuine poct because he can trans- 
mute common experience ; he is never successful when he 
argues about it. I will not say that this alehemy is never 
faked in ** The Fleeting.” But when the weaker verses have 
been accounted for there still remains a group of exquisite 
poems which justify Mr. de la Mare’s reputation: notable 
among them ‘* News,” ‘* The House,” ‘ A Robin,’ ‘* The 
Snowflake,’ ** Which Way ?” and the macabre “ Adieu ” of 
suicide to mistress : 
“Peep out with your eyes. 

Pout your mouth. ‘Tilt your nose, 

*Gainst the stench and the flies 

Cull a balm sprig, a rose. 

This tongue that is stilled— 

Not a tremor! Oh, else, 

The whole roof of heaven 

Would cry, False!” 


Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét, who had a success (not unde- 
served) a few years ago with “ John Brown’s Body,” has now 
produced a collection of ballads and poems. Some are 
conventional exercises in lyric; some reach jamboree 
standard : 

“Listen to my fiddle—-Kingdom Come—Kingdom Come ! 

Hear the frogs a-chunkin’ ‘ Jug o’ rum, Jug o’ rum!’ 


Hear that mountain-whippoorwill be lonesome in the air, 
And L'll tell yuh how I traveled to the Essex County Fair.” 


Mrs. Amanda Benjamin Hall's less sentimental pieces are 
flavoured with Emily Dickinson. Mr. Gordon Bottomley 
contributes a foreword to The Silver Scythe, in which Mr. Snaith 
Shows that he can write neat, epigrammatie and occasionally 
witty verse ; while the Poet Laureate likes Miss E. E. Stop- 
ford’s simple tale for plain readers, The Slaves of Rose Hall. 
Finally, Mr. Stead (unrecommended) speaks for ** the higher 
pantheism.” His poem, or series of poems, is sincere, careful 
and obvious ; the imagery is temperate, the feeling direct and 
unforced. Frankly this is a dull work ; but it is not, as its 
title leads one to suspect, pompous ; and it is nothing like as 
dull as some other respected poets can be 
Ditys POWELL. 


The Cinema 


Film. By Rudolf Arnheim. 
L. M. Sieveking. (Faber and Faber. 


Translated by Tan Morrow and 
15s.) 

THE most remarkable thing about Herr Arnheim’s book is 
that, although the original edition appeared in Germany some 
eighteen months ago, it is not yet out of date. Changes come 
so quickly in the Cinema that too many film-books are only 
fit for the rubbish heap even before they appear in print : we 
remember especially the number of beautifully produced 
volumes which appeared soon after the introduction of Sound, 
assuring us that Talking Films could only be a passing craze. 
Herr Arnheim did not run this sort of risk, as his book is the 
first to deal thoroughly with the general principles of film- 
making, principles which have not changed fundamentally 
with the introduction of Sound. He does not make the 
mistake of condemning this innovation, but he is too hasty in 
his refusal to consider the possibilities of Colour and Stereo- 
scopy, and it is lucky for him that events have not moved 
quickly enough to give him the lie before the appearance of 
the English translation of his book His defence of black-and- 
white photography is eloquent, and at the moment we can 
only agree that he is right : 

“One knows the wonderful delight that can be given to per- 
ceptive eyes by the sensational white of a face that is brightly lit 
up and in strong relief, the- play of clouds scudding across the 
moon, the shadows of moving leaves on the ground, the flashing 
of the lights on a car, quivering reflections on water, the shining 
black of a spot of blood on white skin, the white telegraph wires 
in Pudovkin’s ‘ End of S:. Petersburg’ that seem to be cut into 
the black night sky as with an etcher’s pen.” 

No one would wish to quarrel with this, but, since the pub- 
lication in Germany of Film als Kunst, Walt Disney’s Flowers 
and Trees has shown what can be done with colour in the 
Cartoon at least, and in a book of this seope which deals more 
with theory than with fact, one might have hoped for more 
appreciation of such almost inevitable innovations as Colour 
and Stereoscopy. 

It is also a pity that Herr Arnheim suffers, like almost all 
those who write books about the cinema, from an unfortunate 
lack of a saving sense of humour. He solemnly deprecates 
the delightful scene in Le Million, where the chase of the lost 
coat in the Opera House suddenly turns into a Rugby football 
match, apparently because he disapproves of this type of 
** visual metaphor.” Le Million has often suffered in this 
way: it was described in an American Communist film 
magazine as a pernicious piece of bourgeois propaganda. 

But this lack of perception here can be forgiven for his 
enthusiastic and intelligent appreciation of Greta Garbo (an 
extraordirarily beautiful photograph of her is included in the 
book), the only film star discussed by him. Her peculiar 
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quality could hardly be better summed up than in these 
sentences : 

“Greta Garbo is not in the least like that (i.e., Jeannette 
Macdonald). If she looks at a man, or even kisses him, she does 
it with animal ‘ deliberateness.’ Such grave abandon was not 
customary among flappers whose erotic education had been carried 
on at petting parties.” 


Whatever its omissions or faults—and they are remarkably 
few—this is undoubtedly a book which should be read both 
by film-goers and by film-producers. The author’s vivid 


descriptions of the use of the camera cannot fail to make all’ 


those who read it aware of much more in every film they see : 
for many people it will turn film-going from an opiate into an 
exciting experience. And all producers, especially those 


responsible for the more pretentious English films of the’ 


moment, should be compelled to read his words about the 
motiveless use of unusual camera angles: to see such a film 
as The Good Companions after reading this book is an 
education. 


A word of praise should be given to the translators. Those 
who know the German edition will realize that their task must 
have been more than usually difficult, but it could hardly have 
been more successfully performed. 

HucGu CarLeTron GREENE. 


A Soldier Explorer 


Peaks and Plains of Central Asia. By Col. R. C. F. Schomberg. 
(Martin Hopkinson. 15s.) 


“ Tt was a bright October day in 1927 that we went out under the 
high walls of the Consulate and took a last look at the only British 
flag that flies between the Himalayas and the North Pole. 

There was not a tremor in the air, so the dust hung over us, 
marking our passage through the narrow town, as the cloud marked 
the track of the children of Israel in the wilderness. It is always a 
great effort for any Oriental to leave a place finally, and the Turki 
was no exception ; and many desertions had to be rectified at the 
last moment. There was even a donkey short and one had to be 
bought for twelve shillings; and then there were the tearful but 
mercenary adieux of the temporary wives of the pony-men.” 


Tuvus (in a passage whose tolerant disdainful detachment 
recalls the great opening of Arabia Deserta) Colonel Schomberg 
takes us out to immense journeyings in the fashion of the 


antique age. The Doughty resemblance is sustained by the, 


traveller's courage and isolation. But his style is set to our 


own disillusioned key that forbids sustained effects. A- 
‘human trouble’ breaks in, in asides that show experience. 
watching aloof and commenting to itself. After a while this. 


slow, allusive, conversational manner grows deeply intimate, 


bringing us into the strange life it records. We get to know, 
the dogs: Kainchi who never stole, and Terek who always |, 


stole, as skilfully as a Mesopotamian Arab. We look 


for Aziza the cook, that unwilling humorist who ties his 


horse 


‘to the wooden perch of an eagle, on which the bird was sleeping 
comfortably in the courtyard. All went well until it woke up and 
flapped its wings—— ” 

when eagle, perch and pony, 


‘“‘ with Aziza and the falconer running after, all disappeared across 
country, in a crescendo of squawking and banging.” 
We have other glimpses of eagles : 

“In the freezing dawn we went down into the arid purposeless 
desert ; and suddenly we saw four horsemen, each with a great 
hunting golden eagle on the left wrist—a splendid sight in this wild 
and rugged setting. They stopped. Their eagles all cooed gently 
*‘Qush! Qush! Qush!’ from which they derived their Turki 
name—a fascinating, alluring sound, so soft and unexpected from 
these savage brutes with their great tearing beaks.” 

Later on the party watch wrestling matches, which were 
“not particularly interesting, so we introduced a little novelty 
into the proceedings in the forms of the Three-legged Race and the 
Sack Race, which met with an enthusiastic reception as astonishing 
to us as it would have been to the long-departed inventors of those 
venerable pastimes.” ; 

—an experience repeating an Indian Governor-General’s 
visiting Oudh 140 years ago; he found the Nawab blessing 
the memory of a European friend who had taught him 
to make old women race in sacks. “I have spent a 
million sterling on entertainments, but this is the best 
of all!” 


This fullest account of regions perhaps the least known to 


—<———==—= 


the West of any in the world is also a cunning and memorable 
picture, and not least of its author. A curious observer of 
Nature and man’s actions, he stands deliberately aloof. But 
we see him nevertheless,at home among a people whose ways 
he understands and does not despise ; or alone in hours of 
reverie, looking from some Asian height 
“over a greet mottled jumble of*these variegated sandstone 
hills and ravines, waterless, rather barren, and astonishing in their 
waterworn shapes. If the sun was bright, these fantastic spurs 
glowed with purple, and beyond them were the snowy peaks of the 
Central Tien Shan. Towards the plains the atmosphere was opaque, 
but the tall poplars on the fringe of the settlement.could always be 
seen ; and, if the weather was at all warm, one felt as if gazing into 
a furnace.” 
To the right reader this book—dry, concise, taciturn, almost 
gnomic, rejecting discursiveness as sinful—will prove worth 
a wilderness of florid and impressionistic writing. But this 
reader is not common. When he is found, I commend him to 
his company! The book must “ fit audience find though 
few.” It is finely illustrated in colour photographs by Captain 
George Sherriff. . 

Epwarp Tuompson, 


The Soul of Russia 


Lances Down. By Richard Boleslavski in collaboration with 

Helen Woodward. - (Grayson. 10s. 6d.) 
Tr is surely not too much to say that the soul of the Russian 
is the soul of the mystic. That that soul is for the moment 
overclouded by a hard materialism matters little; for 
the life of a nation is eternal and a passing phase will not 
prevent its finding itself in the end. It is not for nothing 
that “the Russian mountains, woods and _ river-sources 
are as full of hermits to-day as they were a thousand years 
ago.” 

The revelation of the Russian geist is the ruling theme 
of Richard Boleslavski’s brilliant book, from which the 
last words are a quotation. Incidentally, he hangs on to it 
the story of the reactions of the Revolution on the Moscow 
theatre of which he was a member, as of its offshoot, the studio, 
and of those first dreadful days in which the Revolution 
‘ame to the Mother city of Russia. That was a scene of 
dreary and, because Russian, seemingly purposeless horror— 
brute ferocity chequered and shot through at times with 
tenderness and almost merry kindness. Boleslavski’s vivid 
narrative gives us both sides of it. The machine-guns begin 
to stutter and a band of 400 White cadet prisoners lined up 
three deep against a wall are mown down. In the picketed 
streets a blowsy drab sits on a Red soldier's belly, saying to 
him in mock endearment, ‘* Don’t kiss me so passionately, 
Alphonse.” On the last of the 13 days’ street fighting in 
Moscow three cadets make a last stand against a whole city, 
until a field-gun is brought up and they are blown into a 
bloody pulp. The author watches two rival lorries packed with 
combatants collide shatteringly, and nobody in the crowd 
of spectators does anything, while the survivors dispute as 
to which lorry was on'the wrong side of the street, the dogs 
licking up the blood of the maimed and dead. On the other 
hand when a band of doomed and starving Whites are shut 
up in a ballroom which serves as a temporary gaol, the Reds 
pick out the women and children, feed them with soup and 
tea, pet the children and flirt with the women. When the 
Red Commandant remonstrates the soldiers tell him to g 
to hell: - 

‘“They were the people. The people had risen. There was 
nobody going to order the people around; nobody who would 
dare to disturb them in what they considered right.” 

Boleslavski, a Pole by birth, and an ex-officer of an Imperial 
Lancer regiment, was on the whole White by prepossession, 
but with the misty enthusiasm of the Slav he surrenders to 
the Revolution, feeling himself helpless between two fires, yet 
always preserving a certain air of detachment. He is convineed 
that the ‘ concentrated will of millions,” the conviction of 
the silent and virginal people of Russia, must have its way. 
Its inevitability and gigantesque character overpower him, 
and even in his much loved theatre he sees that change must 
come. Audiences, he thinks, will no longer care for human 
feelings : 


‘“* Yesterday their cue was a rifle-shot or the corpse of a brother, 
or a wall pecked with the bullets of a firing squad. Now do you 
want them to care what Mary, Ann or Lisa feel or suffer or love? 
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» . . They want a perspective on themselves. They want to hear 
the formulated cry of thousands of their own hearts.” 


Therefore, on the stage human drama must go, and the 
drama of formulas or the drama of general problems must 
take its place. All of which seems a sufficiently dreary outlook 
for the Russian stage. 

With all the blood, squalor and cruelty that the book 
portrays it yet in the last resort preaches a doctrine of love 
and passivity in the inexplicable Russian way. The Russian 
peasant has always had non-resistance to violence in his 
heart, and violence left alone dies quickly. Therefore, it is 
that the author in his arresting but curiously illogical story 
infers that in the length of days Bolshevism must go, for, in 
the words of a brother officer of his : 

“You cannot fight with hate as a weapon : hate is wasted energy ; 
capitalism fights the rest of the world because it loves money. 
owl got to put something against it which will be just as much 
oved, 


Queen Errant 


Christina of-Sweden. 
10s.) 

CuristiINA was born in 1626. She was wrapped in a caul 
from head to foot, and her cries were so strident that the 
women about the queen took her for the longed-for son. 
Gustavus Adolphus was already toasting a male heir before 
an aunt was found, reckless in the cause of truth, who dared 
‘to disillusion the monarch. She “ carried me in her arms to 
the King, and she held me so that he could see for himself 
what she hesitated to tell him.” 


By Margaret Goldsmith. (Arthur Barker. 


Christina should have been a boy, and she knew it. Her 
father—Squire Western at home, Fortinbras in the field— 
was prepared to make the best of a bad job, and had her 
oflicially declared his successor at the age of three weeks. 
She adored her father; but she saw all too little of Squire 
Western, and Fortinbras fell at Lutzen when she was rising 
six. Her mother, Marie Eleonore, was an unpardonably 
empty woman; vapid, egocentric and hysterical, she bullied 
Christina for being a girl, and-ugly. Small wonder that the 
child, who stood in crying need of self-assurance, became 
obsessed with the idea that she was a misfit. It was thanks 
to her mother’s almost fiendish irresponsibility that even in 
after life she never derived comfort and confidence from the 
possession of a face which, though unlovely, became in 
animation most attractive. 

For 12 years after the King’s death Axel Oxenstierna, 
a shrewd old statesman fanatically devoted to the Vasa 
tradition, virtually ruled in Sweden. Christina had a hard 
time of it. Her mother’s sly hatred was transformed by 
‘widowhood into a slobbering and ostentatious affection 
which plagued and stifled the child; and the strain of pom- 
pous funerals made her ill. The gawky, boyish little girl, with 
her wide eyes and her incredible capacity for assimilating 
knowledge, was put into strict training for the throne. To 
fit her for dominion over a backward and boorish people, her 
all too: receptive mind was stuffed with an intensive classical 
education. She worked and played to a time-table ; both her 
games and her lessons were those of a Prince. Her childhood, 
says Miss. Goldsmith, was ‘‘ purely academic” . . . ‘* she 
was brought up as a ruler and not as a human being.” It was 
not her fault if, in that uncouth court, she became something 
of an intellectual snob ; and it was her misfortune that such 
heavy and incessant demands on her sense of duty bred in her 
ominously unnatural powers of self-control. 

While still in her teens she was taking an active and en- 
lightened part in the government of her country, and on her 
eighteenth birthday she took the oath as King of Sweden. 
She had already impressed upon her importunate advisers 
her invincible repugnance to marriage. ‘* She would rather 
choose death than a man,” she said, and she turned down her 

‘eminently suitable cousin, Charles Gustavus, for the same 
reason that she kept at arm’s length all those whom in later 
life scandal was to proclaim her lovers : Magnus de la Gardie, 
Tott, Pimentel, Azzolini, and the rest. This reason Miss 
Goldsmith diagnoses as sexual abnormality, and though she 
adduces no conclusive proofs that Christina’s lasting infatua- 
tion for Ebba Sparre, and her more ephemeral attachments 
to other women, justify the description of her as une reine 


=== 


androgyne, her contention is plausible enough and hag the 
support of probability. 

Circumstances, both internal and external, had comb 
to thwart Christina’s emotional life since earliest childhoo 
and now that she was her own mistress she turned for com, 
pensation to a fuller form of intellectual self-expression, Fo 
a time it was the talk of Europe that Christina had o, 
verted the capital of her still comparatively barbarous county 
into the * Athens of the North.” The conversion, it is try 
was neither complete nor permanent. The imported rep. 
sentatives of learning and the arts never lost the status of 
anomalies. Supercargoes on the ship of state, they |g 
forlorn and acrimonious lives in draughty quarters on wy. 
familiar food. Christina bullied and teased them and Picked 
their brains. Descartes, who found to his horror that the 
Queen’s intellectual life began long before breakfast, caught 
pneumonia and died. 

His death cast a gloom over Christina. The pursuit of 
knowledge had begun to pall; even the bickering of her beg. 
led scholars no longer diverted. She plunged, with a mor 
than ever furious energy, into politics. In 1650 she endured 
her postponed coronation, a turgid, tiresome affair whid 
made her seriously ill. Bourdelot, a French doctor with q 
flair for psychology, did much to cure her by prescribing q 
life of gaiety. For a time the Sybil of the North unbent ; her 
court exchanged, with some alacrity, philosophy fo 
masquerades. 

But by 1653 her mind was made up: for reasons both 
selfish and patriotic she must abdicate. The succession she 
had already settled on her dependable if uninspiring cousin, | 
Charles Gustavus, and at last, in the following year, the 
interminable arrangements were completed. One day in 
June Christina rode out of Stockholm with a tiny retinue, 
She wore male dress and called herself Count Dohna. She 
had cut off her hair. 

Today, in a world overrun with ex-royalties, it is difficult to 
appreciate how phenomenal the act of abdication appeared 
to Europe, where already no monarch was more widely dis- 
cussed than Christina. She was a nine days’ wonder, with 
an option on a longer lease of life as such. She took up the 
option. Her progress was a fantastic triumph, culminating 
in Rome, where she jeopardized her revenue from Lutheran 
Sweden by entering the Catholic Church. 


There is not space to follow in detail her picaresque for 
tunes thereafter. She never looked like finding the content- 
ment which she so feverishly sought ; she was like a Manx 
‘at chasing its tail. Twice she revisited Sweden. She planned 
the liberation of Naples ; she planned a crusade against the 
Turks. She took up chemistry. She shocked the world by 
having her equerry, Monaldeschi, butchered for an offence 
which she refused to disclose, and she stood by the conse. 
quences of this act with a reckless and uncompromising 
courage which, for posterity at least, condones it. Virtually 
homeless, virtually friendless, she died in Rome in 1689, an 
incalculable old lady with a double chin and a beard. 

Miss Margaret Goldsmith's biography subordinates the 
historical to the psychological interest, and the political 
background of Christina’s life is somewhat perfunctorily 
indicated. Within its own limits, however, the book is 4 
capable and sympathetic piece of work ; and it is after all 
true, as Miss Goldsmith says, that Christina has puzzled 
historians principally “* because, despite her unusual talents, 
her inherited opportunity of becoming one of the great 
statesmen of her age, she accomplished nothing at all.” 

PETER FLEMING. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SPECTATOR,” JULY 20TH, 1833. 


Mr. Cole, a medical gentleman of enormous bulk, residing in the 
Edgware Road, applied to Sir Peter Laurie at-the Mansionhouse, on 
Wednesday, to ascertain if he could not compel the omnibus prd- 
prietors to take him for sixpence from Paddington to the Bank; ~ 
at present, the drivers, conductors, and passengers all refused him 
admission. Sir Peter said it was out of the question—he was twit? 
as large as other men; and he recommended the doctor to walk | 
and get thin. This, the complainant said, was impossible ; he was 
fifty years of age, and the modes practised by jockies and others 
would be ruinous to his constitution, 
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THE 
FUTURE LIFE 


C. G. SELIGMAN 
EDWYN BEVAN 
REV. E. S. WATERHOUSE 
THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 
MAUDE ROYDEN 
J. S. HALDANE 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 
JULIAN HUXLEY 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
N. KEMP SMITH 


A SYMPOSIUM 


3s 6d net 
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SELECTED POEMS of 
EVA GORE-BOOTH 


With a Biographical Note by 
ESTHER ROPER 
3/6 net 


Those of us who journey with the wandering 
Aengus and seek “The Hidden Beauty in all 
things,” will welcome this volume of poems 
selected from the works of the Irish mystic 
poet, Eva Gore-Booth. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


























BooKs WANTED 


Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, 1908. 

Boldrewood, Robbery Under Arms, 3 vols., 1888. 

Butler, Way of All Flesh, 1903. 

Douglas, South Wind, 1917. 

Galsworthy, Man of Property, 1906. 

Hudson, Green Mansions, 1904. 

Maugham, Of Human Bondage, 1915 

Shaw, An Unsocial Socialist, 1887. 

Stephens, Crock of Gold, 1912. 

Webb, Mary; First Editions. 
First editions of the above books and any other first editions 
of these authors; also first editicns of other modern writers. 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 


RAPHAEL KING, 


222 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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(Chairman: E. V. LUCAS) 





THE COCKLESHELL 


By ROBERT LYND 


5s. net 


A new collection of Essays by “ Y.Y.” of “ The New 
Statesman.” 


THE LUDWIGS OF 
BAVARIA 


By HENRY CHANNON 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
“ Immensely Entertaining.”—‘* Truth.” 


A GARDEN BY THE 
AVON 


By MURIEL MARSTON 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


This charming book describes the making of a garden, and 
gives delightful pictures of life in an English country home. 


GARDENER’S FRENZY 


By MINNIE PALLISTER 
Illustrated by Dorothy Burroughes. 6s. net 


An exhilarating book, amusing, informative and wise, for 
owners of small gardens. 


FROM PACIFIC TO 


ATLANTIC 


SOUTH AMERICAN STUDIES 
By KENNETH G. GRUBB 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


“One of the most entertaining books of instruction about 
life in South America that we have read.” —‘‘ News Chronicle.” 


ENGLISH POETRY IN 
THE LATER 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By B. IFOR EVANS 
10s. 6d. net 


“Important for the integrity of its scholarship and 
consistently interesting.”—‘‘ Poetry Review.” 


HOMER AND MYCENAE 


By Dr. M. P. NILSSON 
illustrated. 21s. net 


A new addition to Messrs. Methuen’s ‘“‘ Handoooks of 
Archaeology.” “A monument of carefully documented 
scholarship.”—“‘ Sunday Times.” 





METHUEN & CO, LITD., 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Fiction 


By WILu1AM PLOMER 


A Prince of the Captivity.. By John Buchan. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) : 

We Are Spoiled. By Phyllis Paul. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Creatures of an Hour. By Doreen Wallace. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

Overture to Fortune. By Marjorie Booth. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


(Hodder and 


REVIEWERS are a hard-working and somewhat maligned 
race. Certainly they often richly deserve the contempt or 
indifference with which their opinions are received, but 
not enough allowance.is made for the conscientiousness 
which some of them struggle to cultivate, for their handicaps, 
or for their cheerful courage in the face of overwhelming odds, 
As their utterances are public, they must exercise the re- 
straint they expect of others ; they are free neither from the 
influence of commerce nor of personal weaknesses; and 
they have to learn to steer between insincerity on the one 
hand and bad manners on the other, keeping closer, as a 
rule, to the former. Thus it happens that while many a 
reviewer will exclaim ‘“‘ A masterpiece! It took my breath 
away—I could not put it down,” or words. to that effect, 
he will never, or almost never, say, “ A wretched piece of 
hack-work! It made me groan—I could scarcely take it 
up,” but will prefer to spin a little web of faint praise. Every- 
body knows that the novels which are pressed upon us all 
the year round, like bottles conveying the wine of life to 
thirsty lips, vary widely in quality, and that not the least 
important point about a rare vintage is its rarity. What is 
perhaps less clearly understood is that, in print at least, 
utterly worthless novels are as rare as utterly worthless 
people, and a reviewer's task is largely to discover merit in 
unlikely places. 

Of the novels whose titles appear at the top of this page, 
none is first-rate. One is a long ard rather sprawling work 
by an established writer; one is a first novel which will 
strike this reader as impressive, 2:.d that reader as showing 
some lack of depth and point ; one is a sensible tale of rural 
life ; and one is a serious, realistic and somewhat commonplace 
story of a suburban family. It takes all sorts of books to 
fill a bookshop, or to constitute what is known as “ holiday 
reading,” and if a book is good of its kind its author is to be 
congratulated. I have no doubt that Mr. John Buchan’s 
books are good of their kind, or that those who have enjoyed 
Greenmantle and The Thirty-Nine Steps continue to enjoy 
the numerous works that have subsequently been produced 
by the same pen. A Prince of the Captivity has already 
been described as a “rattling yarn.” The story extends 
over twenty years. It tells of Colonel Adam Melfort, whose 
military career comes to an end when he goes to prison for 
a forgery committed by his wife. But with the outbreak 
of war he is given work in the Intelligence Service, and 
recovers his position. After the War he rescues an American 
explorer in the Arctic. But all this is a mere preliminary, 
for Melfort is a “ rational fanatic,” a ** practical mystic,” 
an ‘* unselfish careerist,” and, in short, a man with a mission. 
He has the unusual advantage of knowing what the world 
needs—it needs a leader, and he devotes himself to trying 
to find one. His chief enemy is one Creevey, a wicked and 
powerful multi-millionaire. After many machinations, Adam 
gives his life for Creevey, whose whole nature has miracu- 
lously changed. “ He would be the same man, hungry, 
masterful, audacious, infinitely resourceful, still striding with 
long quick steps, but his face would be turned to another 
goal. The gods did not stop half-way when they wrought 
miracles.” Nor does Mr, Buchan stop half-way in weaving 
his fantasies. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this book must be 
taken as a Buchan and not as a novel. Nobody will dream of 
applying to it the standards of, let us say, Adolphe or Madame 
Bovary or The Brothers Karamazov. It is a British book, for 
boys of all ages if not of all kinds, and will find a niche in 
school libraries. It discloses a ‘* decent,” scoutmasterly 
attitude to life, and a wildly romantic view of human character, 
especially that of men of action. Much of the action itself is 
rambling and seemingly rather purposeless, in spite of the 
* exciting ” situations, the political topics and moral earnest- 
ness. The conversations are hearty and slangy, and proceed, 


full of trite metaphors, from beneath a series of stiff Upper lipg 

. Espionage involves some ingenious good mixing on the Dart 
of sahibs as clean-limbed as they are fearless. Naty 
enough, life itself is thought of in terms of sport. “Ips, 
great game if you don’t weaken,” says one character. “Ther, 
a great game to be played, I don’t deny,” says another som. 
where else, “but nobody is trying to understand the rug” 
A rattling yarn, certainly, but it rattles a little too much fy 
those who cannot regard either life or novel-writing ag, 
game. : 

It would be too much to expect that any considerabk 
proportion of the novels that are published should be the fry 
of a powerful and distinguished inner compulsion, but intereg. 
ing books are often written without. any such compulsion, 
Verse can be good without being poetry, and prose can be goo 
without being masterly. But when faced with one of thoy 
works that have an air of wishing to impress and mystify 
without the faculty of accomplishing their purpose, the reade 
is left feeling a little puzzled and uncomfortable. We a 
Spoiled, a first novel, seems to be an attempt at a kind of 
Wuthering Heights. Some may find it sincere, but to me it 
seems a synthetic product. It somehow fails to conjure up, 
world either naturalistic or truly visionary, or to maintain ayy 
link between any two such worlds. The landscape is neither 
that of England, nor of a dream, nor of a nightmare. Andi 
the characters may, with one not very important exception, 
be considered what is called ‘* unconvincing,” that means that 
they seem neither to correspond with people met in everyday 
life nor to exist with the passionate intensity that sometime 
pertains to purely imaginary or symbolic figures. Passion, 
indeed, the very quality which a book of this kind mos 
requires, is entirely lacking. The effects are laboured and at 
best melodramatic, the story drags, vagueness is made to 


serve for mystery, and when, at the end, one of the mak > 
characters plunges a dagger into his throat, no more emotion J 
is likely to be aroused than if he had made up his mind t | 


eat a banana. 


Creatures of an Hour is about labouring life in Suffolk 4 


Pharez Rainbird is an honest, middle-aged working man, a 
widower, with a frightful old mother and a delicate and 
intelligent son who leaves home and seeks to better himself 
Pharez marries for the second time, and although his very 
young bride seems all that is desirable, his mother leaves home 
in dudgeon, and in spite of her age, attaches herself to another 
octogenarian called Zed Sneezum. Much emphasis _ has 


recently been laid by novelists on the secret vices of the 3 


village, the sadism and incest and so on, but these two old 


people serve as a reminder that a little rough bucolic fun still 7 


survives in the un-Merrie England of today. 


With the retum © 


of the younger Rainbird the plot thickens, for he and his step- 7 


mother fall in love with each other at first sight. The result: 


ing triangle is resolved by one of those neat strokes of fate : 
which seem to be employed oftener by the novelist than by f 


Providence. This story has none of the flimsy rusticity o 


one of those arbours constructed entirely of gnarled and — 


crooked branches, although the talk often contains phrases 
like ‘* My father he doy of a master grut lump in his belly,” ot 
** Hev that poor coney been a-dullerin’ long?” It is neithet 
quaint nor tiresome, and the lives of these countryfolk are 
neither horrible nor fanciful. If tragedies occur among them, 
this does not preclude a play of humour. 


The book has § 


definite weaknesses, but Miss Wallace has an affection for het — 
subject, and a kind and reasonable view of life, and these are — 


uncommon virtues. 


Miss Booth indulges in the familiar habit of introducing 
slightly temperamental and enterprising children as a contrast 
to solid parents. In novels of this kind there is usually 4 
father who makes difficulties and pursues an obstructionist 
policy. 
suburban haberdasher with a taste for philately, and every- 
thing turns on the mother, Rachel Bruff, who is energetic and 
practical, and encourages her children to “ get on” in the 


fortitude. 


In Overture to Fortune, however, the father is a quiet ~ 


g 


8 
4 


world. She is a study in maternal singlemindedness and e 
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Travel Services Lt, 
143 Sharia Kosr £) wil, 
OalR0, 

sorr?. 


IF YOUR LETTER is going, say, to British East Africa, you may save as many as 
twenty-four days by using the Air Mail; and the rate is only 7d. for a half- 
ounce letter or 3d. for a postcard. To less distant parts the saving may be 
only a few days—but what a world of difference that may make to the 
conduct of your affairs! 

Are you properly acquainted with this significant development of Post Office 
service ? Are you taking advantage of this great speeding-up of your business 
or private letters for abroad? The inquiry form below will bring you full 
particulars of time saved and rates for all countries reached by Air Mail. 
Meanwhile a few examples are quoted. 








DESTINATION 
OF LETTER 





NAIROBI 
JOHANNESBURG 
KHARTOUM 
DELHI 
CALCUTTA 


PAGHDAD 








TIME SAVED 


BY AIR MAIL 


11} to 
234 days 
84 days 

6} to 
74 days 
84 days 

7 days 


3 to 4days 











Time flies—buf so does the 














INQUIRY FORM 


Name 














14/21.7.33 





To the Secretary, General Post Office, 





Mail leaflet and a book of Air Mail latels 





London. Please send me the latest Air CMa pag iS tetea e ete hn es Se NS 





(You need not stamp your envelope) 
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Current Literature 


MEMOIRS IN MINIATURE 
By Dr. G. C. Williamson 

Dr. G. C. Williamson’s varied interests in art and history 
and his experiences during a long and active life are illustrated 
in his Memoirs in Miniature (Grayson, 10s. 6d.). It is not a 
set autobiography but a miscellany in which most readers will 
find something to their mind, from quill pens to the Sobieski 
Stuarts, from the Great Skua to French art in Russia, from 
miniatures to the man who introduced cigarettes to the 
English public. One of the best chapters in a readable book 
describes an evening with Mr. Gladstone at Dollis Hill. The 
G.O.M. on that occasion displayed a profound and intimate 
knowledge of old English china and of Wedgwood ware, and 
taught the author a great deal about the cream-coloured ware 
made at Leeds; the large Leeds cisterns, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, were not mere filters but were intended to hold 
pure water brought from Holbeck Spa as the Leeds water was 
bad. 


old English plate, formed by his Royal Hanoverian ancestors 
and transferred after 1866 from Hanover to Gmunden. Dr. 
Williamson incidentally reminds us that gold plate, as dis- 
tinguished from silver-gilt, is extremely rare ; the three pieces 


of English gold plate which he saw at Gmunden were much 


older than the three pieces in the English Royal collections. 


SHALL I LISTEN ? 
By Filson Young 

This book is described on its dust-cover as “ the first serious 
treatment in English of Broadcasting from the aesthetic 
point of view,” and it aims at a discussion of the achievement, 
shortcomings and potentialities of the B.B.C. The title is 
somewhat misleading. It is as unlikely that recalcitrant 
licence-holders will be induced to listen more regularly or 
intelligently through perusing this book, as it was un- 
likely that the injunction on the signpost, ‘* Anyone who 
cannot read should consult the blacksmith ” was of advantage 
to those whom it sought to help. Mr. Filson Young was for some 
years a sort of “‘ minister without portfolio” at Savoy Hill, and 
these are jottings from the missing portfolio. Not only did he 
have an opportunity of close observation and experience 
during those years, but he also contributed notably to the 
stock of programme ideas. He was behind the Bach Cantata 
idea, the Foundations of Music and the Studio Operas. In 
these matters alone he has left his mark on British Radio. 
Then he became a sort of special leader-writer for the Radio 
‘Times, and there must be few journalists who can do that 


sort of thing with such unfailing charm and distinction of 


style. While he has all along championed the point of view 
of the public wanting entertainment and an enterprising use 
‘of the new medium, it is probable that he never quite wins the 
confidence of the great mass of the public. Even when saying 
very wise things he is always stooping to conquer, as the 
B.B.C. is itself frequently prone to do. One feels about this 
book Shall I Listen ? (Constable, 7s. 6d.) that it is not a full 
aesthetic discussion of the position of radio with new art 
forms, nor does it tell us much from behind the scenes. It is 
well written, but surprisingly lacking in vitality considering 
‘the resourcefulness and wide experience of its author. 


THE CITY WITHOUT WALLS 
Arranged by Margaret Cushing Osgood 

This excellent anthology, the fruit of scholarship and 
research, should make a wide appeal. Its maker calls it “* An 
‘Anthology Setting Forth the Drama of Human Life,’ but 
its keynote is meditation rather than action. In it there is 
gathered together the spiritual wisdom of every age, from 
ancient Egypt and Greece to the Early Fathers, the seven- 
teenth century, the Romantic poets, and our times. If there 
is one thing more than another which these pages empha- 
size, it is how much more than the bare bones of ethics 
all the great religions have in common. Mystic ecstasy, faith, 
charity, and wisdom, are not the property of one Church 
alone, and it would do a great many people good to read 
some of the extracts in this book, and then to realize what work 
they come from. The broader-minded will welcome it, both as 
an anthology for meditation and as a collection of great 
literature. Mrs. Osgood has divided it into sections that make 
each kind of writing, though not each individual author, easy 
to find. ‘* Hymns of Praise,’ for’ example, ‘‘ The Saints,” 


** Buddha,” “ Earth,” ‘‘Sleep,” ‘‘ Human Love,” ‘“ Calamity 
It is an amazingly far-reaching 


29 «66 


and Despair, Wisdom.” 
collection. One page’s sequence, for instance, taken at 
random, runs: Verlaine, James Stephens, Pliny, Bacon, 
Vedic Hymn, the Psalms, and a Negro Spiritual. The only 
possible complaints are that there is no index, and that on 
some occasions we are presumed to know Italian, Old French, 
Latin, and German, while on others translations are provided. 
But, as a whole, The City Without Walls (Cape, 15s.) is about 
as good as it could possibly be, and supplies a definite need. 


Another notable chapter gives an account of the late 
Duke of Cumberland and Brunswick and his vast collection of 


—<——=a 


FACING THE MUSIC 
By W. J. Turner 
Mr. Turner is one of the few living critics with Conviction 
enough to produce in the reader moods of enthusiastic agro. 
ment or vigorous dissent. There is a great deal in ‘this 
book of his collected criticisms, Facing the Music (Be 
7s. 6d.), for which the only fitting reply seems to be a wel, 
aimed half-brick ; but how few contemporary writers ay 
capable of making one sufficiently aware of their opinion, 
—when they have any—to react in any definite way! yy, 
Turner is, of course, outrageous about Wagner; and on 
wonders whether he realizes the risk he runs of turing 
quite sane people into rabid Wagnerites every time ly, 
mentions the subject. When any artist is made the Object 
of loosely stated abuse one instinctively flies to his aid, no 
matter how indifferent one may normally feel towards hin 
Among the good things in the book there is a splendid essay 
justifying opera, another one on Berlioz, and a little study 
of Verdi—the man, rather than the composer—which jg 
beautifully done. One of the finest examples of Mr. Turners 
particular brand of criticism has to do with the Ninth 
Symphony under Otto Klemperer. He is good on Schnabel 
and Beethoven, and ridiculous on Schnabel and the gramo. 
phone. This last essay, incidentally, is typical of Mr, 
Turner’s disconcerting behaviour on his off days: he makes 
an excellent point against the gramophone, which, properly 
qualified, could not fail to impress; but in certain moods 
he seems incapable of: qualifying his generalizations, and 
accordingly they are robbed of their effect. The same fault 
is manifest in the essay on broadcasting. All in all, never. 
theless, this is a book to read. Mr. Turner is one of the 
few music critics, dead or alive, who puts the art of music 
before the science, or, indeed, who is capable of recognizing 
art when he sees it. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO YOGA 
By Claude Bragdon 
The author of this short outline of Eastern mysticism, 
An Introduction to Yoga (Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.), is an architect 
well known in New York and Chicago. He tells us he has 
read much in the Hindu sacred books, and that he has met 
many Indians in the course of his life, but that he has neyer 
been to India. Two of his friends (one of them a friend 
also of the present reviewer) have instructed him in the 
technique of Yoga, and this technique Mr. Bragdon passes 
on to the reader in simple, clear language. So far, so good, 
The author is not quite so happy in his consideration of 
the aphorisms of Patanjali, which are too abstruse to be 
dealt with in so small a space; but his main points are 
sound. Yoga is an objective and individual system of mental 
and physical training, and cannot be taught by the printed 
word. The publishers suggest that one can learn from 
this book, *“‘ how to begin practising oneself”; this is a 
delusion, but not a dangerous one, for Mr. Bragdon does 
not attempt to lay down the law, but only to explain the 
attitude of his teachers towards the self, sex, awareness, 
and similar subjects: in this he is very successful. 
THE FETTES COLLEGE REGISTER 
Edited by H. G. Newman 
Time was when at Oxford Fettes, started in 1870, was 
known as “the School where they run the mile in 6.30” ; later 
as a famous football nursery which has sent 41 Blues into the 
Cambridge Fifteen and 16 to Oxford ; and now with an Old 
Fettesian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with a 
Dean of the Faculty of Music in London University, 
with an ex-Judge of the High Court whose knowledge 
of the horrid mysteries of Income-tax law is surpassed 
by none, Fettes has taken an assured place in arms, art and 
affairs. The Fettes College Register, 1870-1932 (T. and A. 
Constable, 10s.), admirably edited by Mr. H. G. Newman, 
gives an account of all this and constitutes a complete history 
of the School. 
MONEY: GOLD, SILVER AND PAPER 
By Francis W. Hirst 
Those who are puzzled by the monetary controversies 
should read Mr. F. W. Hirst’s intelligent exposition of the 





history of Money : Gold, Silver and Paper (Scribner, 7s. 6d.). © 


Mr. Hirst is well known as an orthodox advocate of sound 


money, and he takes care to show, from the past experience _ 
of the United States and France and the recent experience of 


Russia and Germany, the disasters which may, or must, befall 
an inconvertible currency unrelated to an adequate stock of 
precious metal. His own prescription, based on a familiar 
suggestion by Marshall, aims at a modified bimetallism ot 
symmetallism. Let the treasuries and central banks of the 
countries possessing substantial gold reserves sell a small 
percentage of their gold at regular intervals and buy ap 
equivalent amount of silyer, until gold prices throughout the 
world have risen to the level of 1925 or any other date that was 
agreed upon: The sale of 5 per cent. of all of the gold reserves 
would, he thinks, suffice to double the market price of silver, 
thus benefiting the Far Eastern trade. He would not try to 
fix a ratio between gold and silver, 
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Why take the risk? 


In 1932 the L. & L. & G. completed 
a record amount of new Life 
business, more than three times 
the pre-war rate, largely due to its 
consistently good Bonus record, its 
reasonable rates, its generous policy 
conditions. 
It transacts Life Assurance for 
first-class lives without Medical 
Examination. It issues world-wide 


policies without restrictions. 


Premiums may be paid monthly. 


Why should you not 
write NOW? 


London 
(Chief Office): 
1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


Head Office: 
1 Dale Street, 


Liverpool, 2 


Why trust the future 
of your family to the 


fluctuations of stocks and shares? 


Make certain of your children’s education ; 
of provision for your wife and family; of 
the payment of estate duties—through 


“ Globe ”’ 


life assurance policies. 


The 


Liverpool 


London 
Globe 


will be pleased to send on request 
a quotation for a policy to meet 





your individual needs and purse. 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS . £55,898,683 








AN INDEPENDENT SCOTTISH BANK 
ESTABLISHED FOR OVER 200 YEARS 











A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING. SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 


‘LONDON OFFICES : 

CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 


247 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Associated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 





Travel Service 


Travellers by road, rail, water or air, both 
at home and abroad, need not carry large 
amounts of currency but may finance their 
long or short journeys with maximum safety 
and ease if provided with Midland Bank 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
or 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES | 
These instruments enjoy a world-wide cur. | 




















in denominations of £5, £10 or £20 subject | 
only to the stamp duty of 2d. per cheque, 


in all countries. The leading British, United 
States and continental hotels, the principal | 
London stores, etc., and liners cruising to | 
all parts of the world accept Midland Bank ] 
Travellers’ Cheques in payment of accounts, 


A booklet naming the points where these facilities | | 
are available is obtainable at any of the | 
2100 branches of the Bank | 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2| 


Affiliated 9 gE Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd. and North of Scotland Bank Lid., Scotland 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd, 




































rency. Cheques are obtainable at any branch |! 


and are freely encashable at banking offices | i 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE., 
GEORGE HAY, 


Secretary: 





Capital Subscribed - £7,500,000 
Capital paid up - £2,250,000 
Reserve Fund - £2,850,000 
| Deposits 


The Bank has over 350 Offices in Scotland, 
as well as 2 London Offices. 





(31st Oct. —_ £37,502,627 | 

















ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT re 


LIMITED, 
24. Lombard Street, E.C.3. 








Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 

Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 

Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 

Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 

Reserve Fund - . - 1,000,009 
DIRECTGRS. 


Cotin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
RosBert ALEXANDER. 

Sirk Austin Ipwarp Harris, 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
Frank Newcoms. 


K.B.E. 


AManager—Y¥. Newcome. 
Sub-Manager—B. F. Crewpson, C.B.E. 
Secretary—P. C. Tone. 





Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers. For longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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Amonest the many changes in the physical appearance 
of the City during recent years by reason of the rebuilding 
of most of the leading banking institutions, none is 
more striking—and certainly none will be more 
striking when the work is finally concluded—than 
the change involved in the appearance of the very 
centre of the City by the rebuilding of the Bank of 
and. 
“een for the financial writer to declare whether the 
general appearance and. dignity of the City have or have 
not been improved by the many new architectural 
features. They have, for the most part, come into 
being by reasons of sheer necessity. The Bank of 
England itself is a typical and striking example of what 
happens. Notwithstand- 
ing the large acreage of 


ee precincts or the ~~ Old 
| Lady,” the dwarfed 
| character of the old 
structure made it simply 
impossible to house the 
' staff of the Bank, and 
for some years now it 
has been necessary for 
the Bank to take 
: premises in different 
| parts of the City, and 
that, needless to say, 
' js not conducive to effi- 
| ciency and economical 
organization. . It is 
nevertheless true that, 
> notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in staff 
and duties involved by 
) the War and the huge 
- addition to the National 
Debt, nothing has been 
' more remarkable than 
_ the increased rather than 
diminished efliciency of 
_ the work of the Bank of 
© England, whether it has 
' been concerned with 
» matters connected with 
» the control of the cur- 
» rency, the management 
» of the National Debt, or 
> the handling of Govern- 
~ ment and other new 
© Loans. 
When some years ago 
' it was decided that the 
- Bank must be rebuilt, 
a there was a strong feeling 
_ in favour of the original 


© walls being preserved, and in this matter senti- 
» ment carried the day and when the architectural re- 
|— sponsibilities were finally deputed to Sir Herbert Baker, 
FE R.A., F.R.LB.A., and Mr. A. T. Scott, F.R.IB.A., it 
g was decided to retain the outer walls but within them to 
| erect a huge building sufficient to provide for the housing 
|| of the entire staff of the Bank of England. The work 


was begun in 1925 and, according to latest reports, 
/ another four to five years may still be occupied in the 
~ completion of the rebuilding. A few months ago, 
/ however, an important stage in the work was reached 
~ when that part of the old building containing the famous 
Court Room and the Bank Parlour and also the famous 
old Garden were handed over to the builders, the Governor 
and other officers of the Bank taking up temporary 
premises in the new portion of the building. : 


oh PRESERVING SomE Famous FEATURES. 


- I have already referred to the preservation of the 
> ‘Amous outer walls of the Bank, and efforts have also 








AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW DANK UF 1NGLAND, 


The New Bank of England | 


been made to preserve some of the architectural features 
of the old building. The historic Court Room is later 
to be reconstructed in the new building along lines 
making it virtually a replica of the original room, though 
instead of being on the ground floor, the new Court 
Room will be at least a good storey higher. Moreover, 
in the illustration which appears on this page of the 
Vestibule to Portico Rooms at the third floor level of 
the Threadneedle Street entrance looking West to the 
Main Staircase, it may be noted that the Vestibule 
is an exact replica of the old Princes Street Vestibule, 
the ground floor level Vestibule having now been abol- 
ished. I have chosen this illustration in prefer- 
ence to one of the unfinished exteriors which 
by now must be so 
familiar to the general 
public, and I consider 
that the — illustration 
affords a wonderful ex- 
ample of the fidelity 
with which the = archi- 
tects have reproduced 
the original. When I say 
this it must not be sup- 
posed that the new work 
is not also a thing of 
beauty, but by reason 
of the unfinished state 
of the main Halls, its 
full beauty will not be 
properly disclosed until 
the whole building is 
complete. When that 
time arrives there can 
be no doubt at all that 
in. years to come it will 
constitute a monument 
to the architectural skill 
of its architects just as 
the old Bank of England 
has constituted a tribute 
to the skill of the late Sir 
John Soane. Acknow- 
ledgement must also be 
made of the services 
of Mr. F. W. Troup, 
F.R.1.B.A., who was the 
Supervising Architect, 
while Dr. Oscar Faver 
was Consulting Engineer. 

There is, however, one 
feature of the old Bank 
of England which, as it 
seems to me, cannot 
be repeated, namely, the 
famous old garden with 
its fine old tree and 
glorious show of daffodils and tulips in the spring of 
the year. The scene is described by Maude Parker, 
R.W.A., in her illustrated work on the Bank of England 
as follows : 


FROM A PuOTOGRAPH LY 
HUMPHREY AND VERA JOLL, RabLert, 


* Five o’clock on a golden evening in early spring. The 
heart of the City throbbing and pulsing with the noise of 
eager effort to escape work and return to other scenes—and 
only a few yards removed from the outer turmoil and struggle 
such a scene as gives a sudden lift to heart and mind, seeming 
to say that here is the greatest of all financial centres other 
values in life are still remembered, and bringing a realization 
of beauty and of kindliness such as gold itself could never 
buy.” 


It is true that in the new Bank of England there 
will still be a garden or quadrangle, but, quite apart 
from old historic associations, I fancy it will be 
something of a more formal character than the 
old Bank of England Garden which was such a unique 
feature in the heart of the City of London. 


Artuur W. Kippy, 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £175,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Tele. (Inland): 
Address \ (Foreign) : 
Telephone No.: 


“ Sarsrevo, WIRE, Lonvon.” 
* SaesREvVO, LONDON.’ 


Mansion House 7842, 








Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


| Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 
[ 




















BANK 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1833, 








Paid-up Capital- - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c., (June, 1933) £292,073,200 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 





Every description of 


BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING 


business transacted. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
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Hongkong anil Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL . $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP | $20,000,000 

STERLING £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS 4 Si VER $10,000,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD 4 DIRECTORS: 








T. E. PEARCE, Chairman. 
T. H.R. SHAW , Deputy-Chairm: 
J. K. BOUSFIELD. Hon. Mr. C. G. 'S. MACKIE. 
A. H. COMPTON. G. MISKIN 
S. H. DODWELL. Hon. Mr. J: J. PATERSON. 
F J. A. PLUMMER. 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - - V. M. GRAYBURN. 





BRANCHES : 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, —— Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, es (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 


Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 





Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
okohama. 

COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 

A. p- Barlow. The Rt. Hon. 

D. G. M. Bernard. Lord Revelstoke, 
C. A. Campbell. Sir George Sutherland. 
Sir ere Macdonogh, Cc. F. Whigham. 

G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
O. J. Barnes, R. E. N. Padfield. 
Sub-Manager, G. M. Dalgety. Accountant, O. Baker. 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
































THE 


UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 


39 CORNHILL LONDON E.C.3 


Capital Paid-up & Reserve Fund 
£3,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 
Arthur Louis Allen 


Laurence Currie 

The Hon. Sir William Hy. Goschen, K.B.©. 
Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. 

Archibald A. Jamieson 

Robert Callander Wyse 


The Company deals in British Government 

Treasury Bills, London Bankers’ Acceptances 

and First-class Trade Bills. Money Received 

on Deposit for Fixed Periods or at Call. 
Enquiries Invited. 


Telegrams: 


2¢ Telephone: 
. « Udisco, Stock, —— ” 
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In Search of Stability 


A sratE of stability is unknown to nature. Yet humanity 
appears intent upon achieving it in the material aspects 
of life. a 

I should define the brand of stability we are supposed 
to hanker after as a condition under which the individual 
is assured of the continuous enjoyment of a stable volume 
of goods and services. An overwhelming proportion of the 
essentials for the sustenance of life are supplied by nature, 
are produced by vast numbers of human beings 
tered throughout the world operating under the most 
varied conditions. The yield of their labours is inevitably 
subject to wide fluctuations. No measures, therefore, 
designed to bring about stability can ignore nature. 
Yet in considering the problem of stability we frequently 
laud as natural what, upon analysis, proves to be merely 


and 
seat 


customary. In any case, before contemning without 
qualification all that we look upon as artificial, should 


we not endeavour to distinguish clearly between the 
natural and the artificial ? 

It is obvious that in human intercourse the untrame 
melled operation of the laws of nature could not but 
produce chaos. No one questions the wisdom of curbing 
human passions, when their free indulgence would inter- 
fere with an ordered society. In so much as such 
restrictions and inhibitions have for their object to 
divert nature from its course, they cannot be said to 
be natural; yet they may be praiseworthy, expedient 


‘and in consonance with the prevailing practice m 


contemporary human society. It is this conception of 
the natural which has gradually substituted itself for 
the “ harmony with nature ” which the word implies. 

It is only thus that we can explain as natural the 


© acceptance of the fact that, in a time of the greatest 


rn 





be 


wu 4 


prolificacy of the earth and the human brain, the world 
is passing through the worst crisis on record. The same 
perversion of ideas would have us acquiesce, as the 
only natural remedy, in a reduction of the standard 
of living of countless millions on the earth. 

- Measures which might provide that unprecedented 


| production should coincide with corresponding con- 
' sumption, that reduction in man-power requirements 
' through the substitution for man of machine should 


diffuse enhanced leisure amongst all layers of humanity 
instead of dooming vast numbers to complete inactivity, 
and which would ensure that the energies of the world during 


| its reduced working hours should be expended upon the 


“q 


> creation of goods in reasonable harmony with prospective 


requirements—all such measures would unhesitatingly 


| be designated as artificial in the extreme. 


Yet, curiously enough, the egregious folly and ineptitude 
which these anomalies depict when viewed from the 


> broad standpoint of the human race, become foresight 


) and sagacity in the individual responsible for the conduct 
| of enterprise. When prices fall, he has no option but to 
/ cut expenditure, and thus unavoidably contribute to 
; reduction of consumption amidst superabundance. The 
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trouble is that we are wont to think in terms of individuals, 
and that our vision has not yet grown to encompass 
collectivity, when we uphold individual economic pro- 
cedure as natural, which proves destructively unnatural 
if applied to society at large. 

But perhaps the most striking feature of artificiality, 
which more than any other militates against stability, 
is the position which money has assumed in the structure 
of economic intercourse. Originally a convenient counter 


) 42 commodity barter, with the advantage of providing a 


non-perishable means of storing purchasing power the 
use of which it was desired to defer, it has developed 
Into a standard in which future contracts are expressed 


Yegardless of the consideration that no effective method 


. has hitherto been devised to assure that it should have 
| 4 fixed relationship to commodities. 


We regard it as perfectly natural for us to borrow a 
number of units of a given currency which, at the time 


5 Of borrowing, will purchase a given quantity of goods, 
p and undertake to repay that same amount of currency 
| years hence without the least possibility of gauging 





pWhat that undertaking represents in terms of the same 


foods, In the meantime we agree to pay for the loan 


of the goods which we have purchased with such currency 
a fixed annual sum, of which the equivalent in goods 
remains likewise a mystery, until the time for payment 
has_ arrived. 

Yet if this same proposal were clothed in the form of 
a loan of a given number of, say, motor trucks, and 
the borrower undertook to return to the lender at the end 
of, say, ten years an unknown number of motor trucks, 
which would not be at the option of the lender, nor 
determined by negotiations between the lender and 
the borrower, nor yet again by the application of any 
form of judgement, but would depend solely on the value 
in commodities of a medium of exchange over which 
no single human agency exercises ultimate control, 
then surely this proposition would be scorned as fantastic. 

It is clear from the foregoing that we cannot trust 
to so-called natural courses for the correction of a 
state of affairs which springs, on the one hand, from 
a conflict between the material interests of the community 
and the duties of the individual to his immediate sur- 
roundings, and, on the other, from a faulty analysis 
of the operation of the monetary mechanism. 

It follows that the objective of remedial measures 
must inevitably be the elimination of the antagonism 
between public economic needs and private policies 
and the adjustment of the currency and credit system 
with a view to giving its tokens—money and Bank 
deposits—stability in terms of commodities. 

But before surrendering to the attraction of the idea 
of stability, let us pause to consider whether we genuinely 
desire it. Is it perhaps because the degree of instability 
to which we have been subjected in the present crisis 
was intolerable that this longing for stability has been 
engendered ? Shall we find, once the full implications 
of that seemingly blissful state are realized, that we shall 
pine once more for the fluctuating fortunes of the trade. 
cycle, provided its vagaries can be confined within 
bearable limits, ‘‘ much like the influences that make 
up, in their limitless field, that perennial health-action 
of the air we call the weather—an infinite number of 
currents and forces, and contributions, and temperatures, 
and cross purposes, whose ceaseless play of counterpart 
upon counterpart brings constant restoration and 
vitality” ?* 

From the point of view of monetary mechanism, to be 
sure, it is conceivable that, on the basis of far more 
adequate statistical data than are at present available, 
scientific methods can be elaborated by which money in 
a self-supporting area can be given a more or less constant 
purchasing power. Such an experiment presupposes 
centralized political control and uniform currency 
throughout the area. It requires, however, a psychological 
background in which unquestioning subordination of 
the individual to the policies designed for the community 
can be enforced. The characteristics of the people thus 
become of paramount importance in judging its 
practicability. 

If the volume of purchasing power, which includes 
Bank credit, is to bear a constant relationship to the 
volume of commodities, then dictation as to the employ- 
ment of purchasing power becomes inescapable. This 
means that the application of any surplus over necessary 
and customary expenditure in a given station of life must 
be controlled. Inventions permitting of increased output 
must be accompanied by corresponding adjustment in 
working hours. No phase of the economic existence of 
the community, in the area where stability of purchasing 
power is aimed at, can be ignored by the authorities, and 
every aspect must be regulated. Since even the highest 
political powers, granted that they have it in their power 
to dictate the size of areas to be used for production and 
the volume of human labour to work them, are powerless 
to control the elements, the volume of production cannot 
be stable. Consequently even human habits may have 
to be adjusted to allow for the vagaries of nature. 

The great problem is whether humanity is ripe for such 
sacrifice of individual liberty for the sake of material 
stability. Once the exhilarating experience which accom- 


* Walt Whitman: 





Democratic Vistas, 
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BANK OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Established 1817. 

Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
(With which are amalgamated the Western Australian Bank 
and the Australian Bank of Commerce, Ltd.) 
Branches and Agencies (711) in all the Australian States, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 





Paid-up Capital - - - - £8,780,000 








Reserve Fund - - - - 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 8,780,000 
£23,710, 000 


Aggregate Assets, 30th September, 1932, 








£107,525,115 


Head Office : 


SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
A. C. DAVIDSON, General Manager. 


London Office : 
29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
: London Directors : 
H. L. M. TRITTON, Ese., Chairman. 
I. C. GEDDES, Esa. 
CHAS. L. DALZIEL, Ese. 





J. S. CAMPBELL, Manager. 
D. GEDDIE, Assistant Manager. 
A. L. KENNEDY, Secretary. 
K. J. PROVAN, Accountant. 


The London Office issues drafts on demand on its 
Head Office (Sydney, N.S.W.) and all Branches. Makes 
Mail and Cable Transfers. Negotiates and Collects Bills 
of Exchange. Arranges Wool and other Produce Credits. 
Receives Deposits for fixed periods on terms which may 
be known on application; and conducts every description 
of Australasian Banking Business. 












































































































BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA + TANGANYIKA + UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT - SUDAN .- PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON « LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 


HAMBURG - NEW YORK 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


HEAD OFFICE: 


_54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
Montreal and Toronto 
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5 the ascent to the level at which stability is to be 
ed has worn off, psychological reactions would 
rtainly be generated, which would endanger the 
ontinuance of the era of stability. 
me is scarcely imaginable that humanity should abandon 
its natural ambition to progress, and it is inevitable that 
the constant purchasing power which it is desired to give 
Hto-money could not permanently satisfy those elements 
in the community whose stabilized share in the available 
income is below the average and who by the very nature 
of the policies required for the maintenance of stability 
are doomed to see that condition perpetuated 
Js it not highly probable also that the frustration of 
‘initiative inherent in restraints and controls would pro- 
duce amongst the ablest and most energetic members of 
) society a ferment which might threaten the elaborate 
balance on which the system depends? _ 
© In whatever way we answer the questions which the 
: problem forces upon us, we should clearly keep before our 
S eyes what is the alternative. However artificial and in- 
> tolerable life under a regimen of stability may appear, it 
> may yet prove preferable to the imposition of changes by 
+ a eruder type of mind. Such changes might have to be 
a contemplated, if a recurrence of successive crises under 
© the present unplanned economy should carry into power 
4 representatives of that vast contingent of the community 
© which invariably bears the brunt of all violent fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of money, whether through 
© indigent idleness or increased cost of living. 
: S. S. Merz. 
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1 Banking Deposits and Purchasing 
Powet 


» Tur most notable feature of bankers’ balance-sheets made 
4 up to June 30th last is the huge increase which has taken 
place in Deposits, the growth in the case of the six 
© leading banking institutions amounting to no less than 
" £187,000,000, while the total now reaches the high level 
© of £1,858,000,000, quite apart from the holdings of 
certain private banks and smaller country institutions. 
Now it might be supposed that this great increase in 
banking Deposits represented—as it does represent on 
some occasions—a corresponding increase in purchasing 
' power, in which case it could fairly be asked why it is that 
with such a remarkable inerease in banking deposits 
achieved within the course of a few months, the effect 
© should not have been felt upon general trade conditions. 
) It is just here, however, that a mere record of the increase 
© in deposits without a consideration of the contributing 
» causes may have the effect of leading to some erroneous 
© conclusions, and, indeed, we know that amongst certain 
© sections of the community there seems to exist a vague 
- idea that this money has accumulated because the joint 
§ stock banks are hoarding it. Nothing, of course, is 
; farther from the truth inasmuch as the banks depend for 
© their livelihood upon employing, as far as possible, every 
> penny that is deposited with them. 

. Wuy Deposits Are UP. 

How, then, has this great rise in deposits arisen, and 
. how comes it that so little effect has been produced upon 
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D.)@ the trade of the country ? Dealing with these points 
® somewhat in their reverse order, it is, I fancy, pretty 
ic, | generally appreciated now even by those unversed in 


> finance that lack of confidence, both political and finan- 
3 cial, in many countries is largely responsible for a restric- 
E. |® tion in international trade. It was, indeed, to deal with 
‘ | some of the causes of world trade depression that the 
\§ Economic Conference was summoned, and not only is it 
| to be feared that the adjournment of the Conference may 
» have an unfavourable effect upon world psychology, but a 
» knowledge that the adjournment is entirely due to the 
» "sympathetic attitude of the United States will not help 


4 1 in increasing confidence in international good will. This, 
restriction of international trade does not, however, 

|@ entirely explain why within so brief a period there should 
fe have been such a great increase in banking deposits, but 
| I think it will be found that the chief explanation is to be 


P discovered in the policy pursued by the Government and 


| by the Bank of England. 
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EXPANDING CREDIT. 

Some time before the great Government conversion 
operation of last year a policy of expanded credit was 
pursued by the Authorities, the effect of which was to 
enlarge the central basis of credit, and therefore the lend- 
ing power of banking institutions. When the actual 
Government conversion operation was in progress the 
effect was to occasion a general rise in all Government 
stocks, and this, in its turn, meant that in the shape of 
credit instruments Government securities themselves 
represented a greater value in borrowing power. As a 
result of the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan the 
Government saved some £30,000,000 in interest payments 
but the investor was the loser in the matter of income 
and much of the Government’s “ savings ” went in War 
debt payments to the United States. Again, it must be 
remembered that considerably over £100,000,000 of the 
old War Loan was not converted by the public, who pre- 
ferred to receive cash but found it difficult profitably to 
employ the money when it was received. 

REDUCED SPENDING. 

In fact, two circumstances have tended to prevent the 
free use of the public’s resources in the shape of banking 
Deposits. In the first place, slack trade has made it 
impossible to find profitable employment for money in 
that direction, while in the second place I think there 
can be little doubt that what may be termed assured 
income of the individual has declined, the rise in Deposits 
notwithstanding. Reduced income from investments 
(including the reduction in War Loan interest with no 
compensation in the shape of lower taxation), cuts in 
salaries of those in employment, loss of wages by nearly 
three million unemployed, a big reduction in our income 
from foreign investments, and the feeling among many 
in employment of uncertainty as to the maintenance of 
income, have all tended to curtail both purchasing 
power and readiness to spend. Concurrently, the 
difficulty experienced by the banks in employing their 
resources in trade loans has caused them to be heavy 
buyers of securities, which in turn has tended to increase 
Deposits in so far as securities have passed from the 
ownership of the depositors into the hands of the banks 
themselves, and it may be noted that the great increase 
which has taken place during the year in the aggregate 
holding of securities by the banks corresponds almost 
exactly with the increase in banking Deposits. More- 
over, it is probable, too, that some portion of the increase 
in Deposits represents actual hoarding here by foreigners 
due to distrust of the currencies of many foreign countries, 
including the United States. 

Tae U.S. EXPERIMENT. 

And when, it may be asked, are we to see this great 
increase of potential purchasing power, as represented 
by banking deposits, actually in operation? In other 
words, is there an early prospect of trade activity being 
stimulated by increased purchases by the public? The 
World Economic Conference which was to determine 
some of these problems is shortly to adjourn, havinz 
accomplished little, but meanwhile a great experiment is 
being tried out in the United States. Briefly, the 
experiment is on the lines not only of the manufacture of 
increased credit by the U.S. Government, but of direct 
expenditure by the Government of huge sums in relief 
works, which, combined with a general rise in wages, 
under compulsion by the State, is designed to bring about 
an increase in willingness and power of the consumer 
to increase his purchases. Such a policy is almost bound 
to produce results in its earlier stages, and the experi- 
ment will be watched with interest. The effect of a rise 
in prices will enable debtors to liquidate some portion of 
their obligations, but what may be the reactions of these 
artificial measures remains to be seen, especially as the 
huge national expenditure can scarcely be helpful towards 
a recovery in the Budget equilibrrum. It is evident 
that in this country we are to pursue a more cautious 
policy, and, therefore, I think some time must elapse 
before there is any great change in present conditions, 
though it is possible that a stimulus may be given in 
this and that direction should the American policy 
occasion a further rise in commodity prives. 

ECONOMIST, 
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EVERY MODERN 
BANKING SERVIC 


TO INDIVIDUALS 


All classes of trusteeship and executorship can be entrusted to the House, thus relieving you of 


cesponsibility and anxiety and ensuring expert management. 


The House will also serve you in 


practically all your affairs with which the handling of money or property is concerned; such as, for 
example, income tax and surtax returns, letters of credit for foreign travel, etc. 


TO COMPANIES 


The special and responsible duties of stock and share registration and transfer cannot usually be 


handled so efficiently as a department of your own business. 


by the House both efficiently and economically. 


These duties can be undertaken 


GLYN, MILLS & C? 


BANKERS 


42 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
(Temporary Head Office during rebuilding of 67 Lombard Street, E.C.3) 
TELEPHONE: Mansion House 8371 


txcorporatin 
CHILD (& CO. 


! FLEET STREET, and MARYGOLD HOUSE, 
EC. CARFAX, OXFORD. 





Tel.: Central 2965 








Tel.: Oxford 4148 
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HOLT & CO. 


KIRKLAND HOUSE, 
WHITEHALL, S.W.1 


Tel.: Whitehall 1701 





























BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£400,000,000 
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The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 

















OVER 2,070 . 


Branches in England and Wales. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L, 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 











THE 


STANDARD BANK | 
OF SOUTH AFRICA wre 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in Sovth Africa end to the Govern | 


ments of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 








Tanganyika. 
CAPITAL— } £10,000,000 
Authorised and Subscribed a 
Capital Paid-up £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund nes £2,500,000 
Capital Uncalled ... £7,500,000 
£12,500,000 


Head Office: 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
London Wall Branch—63 LONDON WALL, E.C. 2. 

West End Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
New York Agency: 67 Wall Street. 
Hamburg Agency: 49 Schauenburger-strasse. 


Over 370 Branches, Sub-Branches, and Agencies in South, East 
and Central Africa. 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 370 Branches in’ Africa, and Agents and 
Correspondents throughout the World. The closest touch with 
Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service 
is available to Exporters, Importers and others wishing to 
develop trade with South, East and Central Africa. 
































THE STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent pest free on 
application. 
Central African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 








BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 





It gives the latest information on all South, East and | 
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The American Banking Crisis 


(‘risEs, like pictures, are, as a rule, best seen at a distance. 
: Personal feeling, the rapid sequence of events, and the 
‘lack of prescience, all tend to obscure the essential when 
©. violent social or economic changes are taking place, and 

it is only after a lapse of time that true values are 

apparent. rs 
This applies to some aspects of the banking crisis which 

shook America in March this vear, and brought the whole 

business of the United States practically to a standstill. 
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Corsidered after an interval of only three months, the 
causes and consequences of the banking breakdown stand 
out more clearly than they did immediately after the 
stoppage had occurred, 

It is clear, for instance, that not one, but several factors 
contributed to the weakness of the American banking 
nosition as it existed at the end of 1932, Defects in the 
basic structure of the system, and in some banking prac- 
tices, were immediately accepted as prime causes of the 
difficulties. ‘Two other influences which are now recog- 
nized as important are the exigences of Government 
finance and the assistance unwisely given by the Govern- 
- ment to banking. By financing huge Treasury deficits 
- through the issue of securities, taken up largely by the 
banks, the Government rendered the banking system 
less liquid than it might otherwise have been. By assist- 
ing obviously weak banks through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the authorities obscured the real 
position, and thus increased the intensity of the crisis 
when disaster was no longer avoidable. 

7 Changes in American life, without corresponding bank- 

ing adjustments, were possibly strong contributory factors 
to the weaknesses disclosed by the crisis. American 
banking was originaliy designed to serve a largely agri- 
cultural community without ready means of communica- 
tion. The emergence of the telephone and telegraph, to 
say nothing of the motor-car, have changed the position 
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completely, and with the decline in the relative impor- 
tance of the farming class, have tended to weaken the 


| position of the small local banks which were at one time a 


predominant factor in the life of the country. Too much 
emphasis should not be placed on changes of this kind. 
They serve, however, to throw into relief the peculiarities 
of American banking development. 

One notable feature, and one which goes far to ex- 
plain the difficulties of recent years, is the fact that the 
American system has to serve a country which is really 
half a continent, It is used by people of the same race, 
and using the same national currency, but following 
widely varying occupations and having vastly different 
mental attitudes, often flavoured with pronounced State 
parochialism. 


SEVENTY YEARS’ De vELOPMENTS. 

Until seventy years ago, American banking was entirely 
in the hands of institutions operating under State charters, 
but in 1864 the National Bank Act authorized the creation 
of National Banks, which operated under Federal laws 
and possessed certain advantages. It is unnecessary here 
to set out the difference between the privileges and obli- 
gations of the State and National institutions, but their 
operation side by side, under entirely different legislation 
and control, is one of the principal anomalies of American 
banking. The next big change to the formation of the 
National Banks was the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System, introduced as a result of the weaknesses disclosed 
in the financial panic of 1907. This crisis revealed the 
necessity for a stronger and more aceessible reserve of 
banking credit, and the authorities set out to improve 
matters by setting up twelve Federal Reserve districts, 
with a Reserve Bank for each and a Governing Board at 
Washington. The object of the system was to create 
local reserves under one final authority, which could be 
drawn upon in ease of need. But unfortunately the 
requirements of the Federal Reserve Act from banks 
wishing to join the system prevented all but the stronger 
type of bank from joining. Meanwhile, the National and 
State banks continued to operate in their respective 
spheres, so that American banking as we know it today 





i 


consists very largely of the system of seventy years ago, 
with new ideas superimposed, but little basie change. 


MERGERS Nor ENCOURAGED. 

This, and the enormous area of the country, possibly 
explain the absence of very extensive mergers of banking 
institutions in America. ‘The conflict between Federal 
and State banking law, and the rooted objection of the 
American public to combines, have also discouraged 
amalgamations on anything like the scale achieved in this 
country ; and it may be safely assumed that the larger 
banks would not in any case have thought it worth while 
to take over some of the smaller country institutions. 
Banking mergers took place on a fairly large scale some 
six or seven years ago, but fusion arrangements were 
limited principally to institutions which had already at- 
tained considerable strength individually. Banks of 
great power and world-wide reputation have emerged 
from the fusion movement, but small banks, often lacking 
experienced management, have persisted in large num- 
bers, and have been a constant source of weakness to the 
system as a whole. 

Inexperience, and a tendency to take undue risks in 
times of prosperity, have undoubtedly been among the 
chief defects of American banking practice. This has led 
to banks overloading themselves with local advances, 
loans on real estate and other assets of doubtful liquidity, 
and also to the investment, either directly or through 
security affiliates, of far too high a proportion of bank 
resources in unsaleable bonds and other securities. While 
business was good, and public confidence remained un- 
impaired, these assets appeared sound enough; but 
business depression and public nervousness immediately 
revealed their shortcomings, 


How tHE Crisis DEVELOPED. 

This year’s crisis, however, was not by any means a 
sudden development. It was rather the culminating 
point of many years of patent weakness. On Septem- 
ber 30th last there were 18,794 banks in the United States, 
but the total had been reduced by failures by approxi- 
mately 8,000 during the preceding ten years. As long 
ago as 1924, 776 banks with deposits totalling 213,000,000 
dollars, closed their doors. Of these, 94, with deposits 
of 22,000,000 dollars subsequently reopened, leaving net 
permanent failures for the year at 682 banks, with 
191,000,000 dollars of deposits. The total of failures 
increased rapidly after 1928, and in 1931 no fewer than 
2,022 banks with about 1,600,000,000 dollars of deposits, 
closed permanently. Owing to the assistance given by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the total of 
failures was brought down somewhat in 1932, but public 
confidence was already vanishing by that time. People 
began to prefer holding Federal notes rather than bank 
deposits, and the result was an orgy of note hoarding which 
imposed a continually increasing strain on the banks 
remaining open. 

The 1933 crisis was precipitated by the failure of an 
important bank at Detroit, followed by the declaration 
of an eight-day banking “holiday ” in the State of 
Michigan. Numerous steps were taken by the Federal 
authorities to restore confidence and prevent the trouble 
from spreading ; but public mistrust of the banks through- 
out the country had already gone too far, and it is now 
obvious that Michigan was merely a spark which set 
publie panic aflame. 

Bank “holidays” and moratoria, reflecting a panic 
condition, spread from one State to another until the 
whole country was engulfed, the final act being reached 
when a “holiday ” was proclaimed in New York, the 
Stock Exchange and commodity markets closed, and the 
whole financial and economic machinery of the States 
held up for approximately a ten-day period. 

This situation was met by energetie action on the part 
of the authorities. Banks closed by the “ holiday ” 
throughout the country were only allowed to reopen after 
Government investigation had proved them to be sound, 
and additional currency was provided by an extension of 
the note issuing power of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Gold hoarding, which had been a miner feature of the 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: London Office : 
WATER STREET, 68 LOMBARD ST., 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON, E.C. 3. 





Manchester District Ofice: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 





£7,245,411 
£83,804,551 


Capital Paid up and Reserves 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1933 





The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in 


all the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee, 
Executorship and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. 

The Bank is prepared to act as 


Registrar for Public and Corporate 
Bodies. 





HOLIDAY FINANCE FACILITIES 
The Circular Letters of Credit, Circular Notes and 
Travellers’ Cheques issued by Martins Bank Ltd. are 
payable throughout the world, and enable travellers to 
obtain funds with safety _ convenience at home and 
abroad. 
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A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


ASSETS EXCEED £14,000,000 


LIFE & FIRE ESTABLISHED 1837, 
CASUALTY ESTABLISHED 1885. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON. 


128 OFFICES IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


CHAIRMAN: F. 
MANAGER: 


NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 


GEN. S. NORIE-MILLER, M.C.,, J.P. 




























































32 Lombard St, E.C.3 


90 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A, 


NEW YORK : LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP 





Guaranty Trust. 


| Company of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $260,000,000 


cial and international 
experience. 
The Bank maintains offices in 
the principal cities of Europe 
and has three offices in London, 


the first of these being opened 
in 1897, 


Bush House, W.C.2 
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Premium Income £2,112 








conditions :— 


1. Our “ SECURED INCOME ” Policy. 


Provides Income for dependents. 


2. Our “CASH BONUS” Policy. 
Combines Whole Life and Endowment 
Assurance with waiver of premium in 
event of prolonged disablement. 


| 3. MONTHLY PREMIUMS with disability | 
benefit. 


| 4. ACCIDENT and SICKNESS Insurance. 


5. ABSTAINERS’ 
RATES. 











Head Office: 
109, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


London Office: 





3, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 








The Scottish Temperance 


and General Assurance Company, 


Limited. 
FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1883. 1932. if 
Life Funds - - £914) Life Funds  £6,928,760 


Premium Income anes | 


The following are some of the special and attractive features | 
which enable Agents to compete for business under very favourable | | 
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riic, was severcly discouraged, and the embargo on gold 
exports maintained. _Needless to say, the public, having 
had time for reflection, and responding to a national 
appeal, was readier than it-would have been a few days 
earlier to accept official assurances of the soundness of the 
reopened banks ; and for~the moment the crisis had 
passed. 

ReEForM PossIBiLitirs. 

Suggestions as to the lines reform may take can only 
be made with diffidence by observers outside the United 
States, but sore possible lines of action seem clear. One 
of the striking events of the crisis was the assumption of 
office by President Roosevelt at the very moment that the 
national difficulties had reached their most acute phase. 
Quick and decisive action was necessary, and the investi- 

ation of banks was a wise measure to restore public 
confidence; but the subsequent improvement in the 

sition may lead to an attempt to impose excessive State 
inspection or control on banking and industry in America, 
through the wrong assumption that the banking investiga- 
tion was directly responsible for improvement. As a 
matter of fact, that improvement was the result of the 
return of confidence, and not of the inspection as such. 
Maintenance of confidence must rest on something 
stronger than continued official interference, however 
paternal in intention that interference may be. Neither, 
and again let us judge the matter purely from the outsider’s 

int of view, is confidence likely to. be strengthened 
. linquiries into the affairs of individual banking 
firms. 

Inquiries designed to go to the root of recent United 
States banking trouble would appear to be potentially 
more profitable. A reduction in the number of banks to 
a total which would enable all institutions to transact 
adequate business without taking undue risks, enlarge- 
ment of the individual units composing the system, and 
measures to ensure that reasonable banking experience is 
at the disposal of those units, may be among the avenues 
for exploration with a view to reform. The elimination of 
the concurrent operations of the National and State 
banks, with further developments of the reserve system, 
are other possible changes which may be considered. 


U.S. Crises not UNIQUE. 

There is little doubt that inquiry would yield the right 
system in course of time. Meanwhile, the United States 
is still a relatively young country, and if its banking has 
developed by a series of crises, the experience is by no 
Ineans unique. Great Britain, it may be recalled, was 
disturbed in the early nineteenth century by just such 
banking troubles as those through which America has 
passed. During the years 1814-1816, private banks to a 
tune of over 240 failed in England alone, the chief cause 
being reckless lending on farm mortgages. Between 
1825 and 1844, there were 170 failures or suspensions, and 
individual difficulties occurred subsequenuy at regular 
intervals for some time before British banking attained 
its present solidity. 

In America, the size of the country and the rapid rate 
of development have probably increased the susceptibility 
to banking weakness. But the United States is still a land 
of great possibilities, and American energy and adapt- 
ability may be relied upon to evolve a banking system 
which will eventually render severe crises things of the 


past, 
Atec H. Day. 


Scotland and Insurance 


In no field of human activity has Scotland played a more 
distinguished part than in insurance. Scottish qualities 
like thrift, providence and financial sense are important 
elements in life assurance. The Scottish characteristics 
of caution and foresight are essential to successful fire 
and accident underwriting. The national aptitude for 
the business is proved by the long array of Scottish 
msurance companies. So numerous are they that Scot- 
land alone could not support them and they have perforce 
spread across the border, while the impulse to expand has 
carried the composite offices to every quarter of the 


globe. Edinburgh is one of the great insurance centres 
of the world. 

The oldest Scottish -insurance -undertaking is the 
Caledonian. It commenced with fire underwriting in 
1805, and took up life assurance in 1888. Fire insurance 
was also the original purpose for the establishment of 
the North British and Mercantile in 1808, a life branch 
being added in 1823. The Scottish Widows’ Fund was 
founded in 1815, solely to carry on life assurance, and has 
not yet engaged in any other lines. When the Scottish 
Union was established in 1824, the promoters boldly 
decided to transact both fire and life assurance. Scotland 
thus early recognized the advantages of insurance under- 
takings assuming comprehensive objects, though at the 
same time it is remarkable for the number of its purely 
life offices. 


Whether to select a with profit or without profit life 
assurance is a source of continual perplexity. Often the 
choice is determined by bonus prospects at the time of 
effecting the policy. If ruling interest rates are low a 
non-profit policy is favoured ; if interest rates are high 
then a with profit policy.is probably chosen. This is a 
mistaken attitude. A life policy is a long-term contract, 
essentially calling for long views. 

The Scottish Provident Institution was formed in 1837 
to solve the problem. The solution proffered was to fix 
rates of premium as low as possible. Obviously the 
resulting surplus must be comparatively small and, if 
divided among all the policyholders, could not permit of 
large bonuses. Accordingly, the principle was adopted 
of reserving the surplus exclusively for those members 
who survive the period at which their premiums, if 
accumulated with compound interest at 4 per cent., 
would amount to the sum assured. Thus, whether the 
life assured dies early or late a good bargain is made. No 
more equitable system has been evolved. It has been 
copied to some extent in recent years by the introduction 
of reduced premium plans carrying a scale of bonuses less 
than the normal. 


One of the newest of Scotland’s insurance enters 
prises is the General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, which controls from the small town of 
Perth an organization of world-wide ramifications 
with assets of over thirteen and a half million pounds. 
It is unique for an office of such magnitude in being the 
creation of a living person. Its life, fire and marine 
departments are relatively unimportant, most of its 
transactions consisting of the writing of accident risks, 
mainly in connexion with motor vehicles. It represents 
Scotland’s chief contribution to the wonderful develop- 
ment of accident insurance in modern times. In other 
branches of insurance the Scottish companies were not 
the first to lead the way, but the advent of mechanical 
road transport presented an equality of opportunity of 
which they have availed themselves. 


Scottish offices have borne their full share in modern 
insurance developments. The Scottish Temperance and 
General Assurance Company, which celebrates its jubilee 
this year, pioneered the now popular house purchase 
policy. No better way exists of acquiring a house by 
periodical payments. The combination of life assurance 
ensures the redemption of the mortgage in the event of 
early death. A virtual contribution towards the cost of 
the house is made by the Government in the form of the 
rebate of income-tax allowed on the premium. Further, 
the amount of the interest on the loan can be deducted 
in full from one’s income for the purpose of assessment 
to tax throughout the duration of the mortgage, thereby 
securing a considerable saving in taxation. 

Staff pensions and group life assurance are to the fore, 
with the Scottish offices taking a prominent part. 
Already they are administering a large number of schemes 
on behalf of important British institutions and companies. 
The Standard Life Assurance Company has been notably 
active in the matter and has prepared skeleton plans to 
meet most likely conditions. That is one of the secrets 
of the success of the Scottish offices. They keep abreast 
of every movement and constantly direct their attention 
to solving life’s problems as they arise. 
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A Most 
ATTRACTIVE SCHEME PROVIDING 
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GUARANTEED 
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PROVIDENT MuTuAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
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25-31 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Telephone: 
Metropolitan 8014 (5 lines) 


Cc & V.. COUTTS, 
Manager and Actuary 














The Oldest 
Insurance Office in the World 


The Office is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR 


TRUSTEE 


Enquiries invited for 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


Head Office: 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, | 


60 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1. 40 CHANCERY LANE, 
273 REGENT tr oer w.1 6 MARK LANE, 


Ww.C.2, 
2 of. E.C.3. 
18 UPPER STREET, N.1. 























Give Your Boy The Best 
Education You Can Afford 


Why not start now to provide a 
fund for the purpose? Not by mere 
saving, but by insurance, so that 
even if you should die before the 
money is required, the child will 
not necessarily be deprived of the 
benefit of a good education. 
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BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. | 

| ESTABLISHED 1866 | 

BROAD STREET CORNER, 
BIRMINGHAM 


ee | 
| LIFE - FIRE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR, Etc. | 
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“SAFETY AND STABILITY 


| 


FIRST AND FOREMOST, | 
THE KEYNOTES OF 

OUR TRADITIONAL 
POLIT” 


at Annual Meeting, Jan., 1933, | 





- £190,354,057 


Total Business in Force 
Total Premium Income £7,618,170 
Total Income from all Sources £10,300,753 
Net Surplus earned in year - £1,257,260 
Payments to Policy hotders 

and Beneficiaries - £6,010,859 
Assets for Protection of Policy 

holders” - a £44,565,637 


As at December 31st, 1932. 
N Yi, 


ADA. LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Compsny. 
Established 1847. 
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> tempest, and breakage of mirrors. 
> holder have to reside elsewhere while the ravages of fire 
» are being repaired his hotel bill will be paid by the 
© surance company and also any rent for which he may 


be already referred to, is in connexion with 
» carried on the person. 
q While washing the hands and may be inadvertently left 
p behind in the bathroom. 


, different, 


> While on holiday. We travel more and go for trips in all 
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The Worry Saver 


yrs at present are all on holidays. We look 
to our holidays to reinvigorate us for the per- 
e of our daily duties and to banish that invisible 
health of which the Prime Minister has spoken. 
Holidays are attended by minor worries which militate 
against their beneficial influence. How annoying, for 
jnstance, on returning from the luncheon car on the 
‘ourney down, feeling happy with ourselves and con- 
tented with things in general, to find our luggage missing 
from the rack ! The troublesome inquiries, the visions of 
slice court proceedings, and, above all, the dismay at 
faving to face a stay among strangers in the clothes we 
stand upright in, or of incurring the expense of rigging 
ourselves out afresh at such an inconvenient moment. 

The sting of the misfortune is immediately withdrawn 
and replaced by a secret satisfaction if we can proceed 
to the nearest outfitters and obtain a brand new outfit 
at the expense of an insurance company. This happy 
sequel will follow if we have taken the precaution to 
insure our baggage before the start. The premium is 
small. It does not matter whether we go near or far or 
travel by road, rail or sea—insurance can be arranged at 
a trifling cost. 

A reduction in the ordinary premium may be made if 
we already hold what is known as an “all-in 2? OF 
“comprehensive ’” policy on our furniture. Tucked 
away among the small printed matter on our policy, 
which few persons ever read, will be found a paragraph 
headed “ Special Extensions.” This paragraph extends 
the insurance (up to a certain proportion of the total 
sum insured) to our goods while temporarily removed 
to a bank, safe deposit or occupied private dwelling, or 
to any building in Great Britain, Ireland or the Channel 
Islands where we or any member of our family may be 
residing. This paragraph also insures our luggage, within 
certain limitations, against theft whilst in transit but not 
against loss. To obtain the benefit of the clause it is 
necessary to prove that the luggage has been stolen and 
not lost. No such distinction is made in the case of the 


baggage policy. 


forward 
formance 
lack of 


Peace oF Mivp. 
For the sake of the peace of mind conferred a compre- 


' hensive insurance on one’s furniture ought certainly to 


be effected before departing for a holiday. Fires in 


© private houses most frequently happen when no one is 
at home. 
| break, or to try to put it out, it becomes more 
© serious than 


In the absence of anyone to detect an out- 


it otherwise would. Houses unoccupied 
while their tenants are on holiday are the burglars’ para- 
dise. The benefit of a holiday is completely undone on 


> returning to find oneself bereft of furniture. 


The cost of this complete protection is 5s. per £100 


‘insured. For a shilling less per £100 one can be covered 


against the risks of fire and of burglary. The extra 


) shilling per cent. covers a number of miscellaneous 
; liabilities and risks, such as compensation for injuries to 
) domestic help and third parties, damage caused by 


bursting or overflowing of water pipes, storm, flood or 
Should the policy- 


be liable. He will also be covered against death by 
certain kinds of accidents. 

An easy and common source of loss which may arise 
on holiday, and is outside the scope of the insurances 
raluables 
Rings are probably removed 


When this happens at home 
the missing articles can be found where they have been 
left, but should the forgetfulness occur in a hotel or 

arding house, or on a train or ship, the result may be 
Furs or cloaks carelessly left about may dis- 
appear. Valuables may also be stolen from the person. 
Contingencies of these kinds can be specially insured 


| under what is termed an “ All Risks ” Policy. 


IncrEAsSED Risk oF ACCIDENT. 
The risks of personal accidents are greatly increased 
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sorts and descriptions of vehicles and vessels. Swimming, 
boating, motoring, mountain climbing and unaccus- 
tomed sports and pastimes are indulged in, and generally 
we are more venturesome than when going our normal 
humdrum rounds. Partial disablement will nullify the 
effect of a holiday, and the financial consequences may 
intensify our anxieties to the point of causing injurious 
reactions on health if provision has not been made before- 
hand. Dependants are not consoled or helped by the 
knowledge that the bread-winner was killed while in the 
best of health. 

Accident insurance alone is very cheap. It has various 
forms. One form secures the payment of a capital sum 
at death or for the loss of a limb or an eye. This protection 
is usually combined with compensation for total or 
partial disablement, but each benefit may be insured 
separately. The period during which compensation is 
payable should be carefully noted. It may be limited to 
six months or to twelve months, or may extend through- 
out the whole duration of incapacity. According to the 
extent of the cover required so will the rate of premium be. 

Holidays are a kind of health insurance. We spend 
money on holidays because we hope they will help to 
keep us in good health. Ill-health may entail serious 
financial consequences. These can be mitigated by 
sickness insurance, which is commonly combined with 
accident insurance. There are two classes of accident 
and sickness policies—annual contracts and permanent 
contracts. Annual contracts are, as the name implies, 
for one year, like fire insurance and as distinguished 
from life insurance. The public are so used to their fire 
insurance being renewed without question that they take 
it as a matter of course. Insurance offices, however, have 
the right to refuse renewal, and in the case of annual 
sickness policics this right is freely exercised. It is 
therefore better to have a permanent sickness policy 
which cannot be cancelled so long as the premium is 
duly paid. More trouble is involved, as permanent 
sickness insurances are not granted unless the proposer 
can satisfactorily pass a medical examination by a 
doctor. I. M. Toovey. 
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INSURE WITH 


THE 


Pioneers of 
Insurance 


All classes of Insurance 
transacted, and the duties 
of Executor and Trustee 
_ undertaken, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1 KING 
WILLIAM _ ST., 
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Marine Dept.: 
157 Leadenhall 
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LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, ETc. 


Funds Exceed: £13,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed: 


£14,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
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The Italian Corporative 


State 
By Dr. FAUSTO PITIGLIANTI. 15s, 


Describes the economic organization of the Fascist Corpora. 
tive State and emphasizes the real achievements of the 
System, mainly in the field of industrial relations, The 
growing influence of a spirit of syndical cohesion among 
employers and workers, as participants in national pro- 
duction, is shown in the development of the occupational 
associations and in the constitution of the organs responsible 
for the Italian economic movement. 
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The Economic Tendencies 
of Today 


By STEPHAN VILJOEN, Ph.D., of the University 
of Pretoria. 10s. 6d 


This book is a functional study of the structural changes 
that are taking place in the economic world to-day. It 
therefore describes these changes from the points of view 
which characterize an economic system. It shows that from 
every aspect the capitalistic system of the nineteenth century 
is being fundamentally transformed, 


The Mechanism of the 
Credit Standard 
By HANS GLUCKSTADT, B.Sc. (Econ.) 7s. 64. 


Written by a Danish economist, this book sets out practical 
proposals for a new Monetary Standard based on _ the 
principle of controlling money production by means of a 
new International Money. The amount of this new Inter- 
national Money held in each country is to determine the 
quantity of the national money, and it is demonstrated that 
the result will be stability of prices and exchanges. Special 
measures are proposed for dealing with the present crisis. 
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Travel 


“A Dash Actoss Spain 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
seaders inmaking their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
pea oritten by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We "shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
iyticles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
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114 to the Travel Manager, Tur SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 
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lane Turre is, luckily, a benevolent spirit who presides over 
14,74 Le Perthus on the frontier, an easy climb from Perpignan, 
a a Monsieur Cazadémon, to whom every wary traveller, 


if he is unaccustomed, addresses himself. He sees you through. 
At the moment when we arrived, Spain refused ‘to accept 
the A. A. Carnet de Voyage. r Ce nest plus valable,” M. 
Cazadémon remarked firmly, pinning me with his ,eye to 
my chair, and watching to see if I would wriggle. _ I refused 
to wriggle ; I had faith in M. Cazadémon’s powers. ‘* I don’t 
know what we're to do,” he went on, and proceeded to 
read me a long letter from Sir Stenson Cooke, so fast and so 
wutturally that I could only catch the reiterated “* Ah Ah’s ” 
that:punctuated the document. M. Cazadémon made gestures 
of-despair, of the “ que voulez-vous ”’ variety ; “but, like 
Homer, I sat unmoved. ‘At last, still trying to frighten me— 
merely out of curiosity to see my reaction—he said, * Well, 
well, we'll go over to the French authorities.””. We did, he 
talked, and at last he said, patting me kindly on the shoulder, 
“ Well, since there is a difficulty and I find you sympathetic, 
T'll see if I can’t help you.” The whole thing, of course, was 
spoof from beginning to end. — All-he had to do, and did, 
was to make out a laisser-passer for a few days. But one thing 
really did puzzle him. “ I can let you into Spain, but how on 
earth you're ever going to get into France again I can’t see.” 
The French and I reassured him on this point. 

_ Safely across the Pyrenees, we ran down a tolerably good 
toad into Gerona, arriving at about half-past six. _We were 
hungry and dinner was not til! eight, late according to our 
French ideas. We went out and, after clambering about 
the delightful town a little, haphazardly found ourselves on 
| abridge, and were at once swept away by the amazing beauty 
' ofriverside Gerona, especially with the houses on the outer side 
' of the curve flushed by the sunset. The houses, delicately 
coloured, diversified by . . .—here should follow a purple 
passage, but all I can say is, Go and see Gerona at sunset 
if you can. And now it was eight. Famished we went back 
to the hotel. No sign of dinner. ‘‘ Didn’t you say dinner was 
at eight?” “ Yes.” ** Will it be ready soon?” ‘* Yes, at eight 
o'clock.” We looked at the hotel time-piece. Ten past 
seven, Misery! No summer time in Spain. 


The road to Barcelona is good: but, since the town was hot 
and noisy, {we decided to try the hill, and, having only an 
old map, crawled perilously up an almost funicular tram-line 
toa hotel. The car went gallantly, but—the hotel had ceased 
to exist. However, we found a delightful one, the Valldidrera 
y Baldiré, among the trees, with a vast panorama of Barcelona 
spreading below. Barcelona itself we somewhat ignored, 
except for the staggering new Cathedral, still, and one hopes 
for ever, unfinished, the worst horror in tortured stone that 
lunacy could invent. We preferred to go to Vich (moderate 
toad) with its good baroque church recently decorated by 
Sert, and its unique museum of Catalan things, of which the 
wooden Madonnas are the peak. We had thought of Ripoll, 
with what may be the finest Romanesque building in the 
world, but it was getting late. 


Then past the wild ruggedness of Montserrat, past Lerida, 
handsome and bold, to Zaragoza, where we at once realized 
we were no longer in Catalonia. Not only were beggars 
immediately apparent, but the car was assaulted by hordes 
of small boys eager to guide us to a hundred hotels, a hundred 
garages, or show us the road to Madrid. We ignored them 
proudly, and went where we wanted to. Zaragoza is attractive 
- with its river and its boulevards. ‘Then to Burgos, more attrac- 
>) tive still, where again we were assaulted by small boys, 
|) but where I learnt the magic word “Anda,” which, uttered 
| a tone of complete boredom, convinces the little wretches 
that you know all about it, and that there is nothing to 
be got out of you. All this was fun, but what I personally 
most enjoyed was the two days’ drive from Barcelona to 
Burgos. The road the second day, from Tudela onward, was 
unimaginably bad, but the scenery was superb. It was scorch- 
ing hot, and this vast desert country, which reminds one of 
Egypt, differing only in its variegated colouring and its 
humerous fertile valleys, is like a dream country: red hills, 
blue hills, all flat-topped, with, in the distance, the spiky 

yrenees scrawled with snow—though Canigou never looked 
80 noble as it did from Gerona—scarps and declivities in grey ; 

arren lands, sheep, patches of corn, oases-of olive, incredible 
climbs up winding roads, fantastic plunges down—no, on 
looking back, I don’t think this country really exists. 
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And the Cathedrals? Gerona, Zaragoza (two of them), 
Burgos especially, Pamplona? They _pleasé me_best on the 
outside. I cannot bear the gloom of the interiors, the heavy 
weighing on the spirit. The exteriors are magnificent ; 
Burgos is glorious, but there is, I cannot help feeling, some- 
thing hellish and superstitious about the insides, something 
sadistic. But I think I see how the Chirrurgiesque came 
about. Look at the horribly realistic lacerated Christ at 
Burgos, tortured and appalling, and then go across to the 
chapel on the other side, with its altar all flowers and spirals, 
gay twists and rollicking turns, in high relief, of course, because 
of the darkness. Something had to be done to offset the 
cruelty opposite, something to show that life,’ that religion, 
was not all horror. 


But the real traveller avoids sight seeing; he will not be 
led by the nose by his guide-book. What one likes about 
Spain is the general look of the towns, whether all alleys like 
Gerona or all glass-houses like Burgos, and the movement in 
the streets, especially the happy before-dinner parade. Our 
only slight rub was at Pamplona, an old acquaintance of mine. 
Pertinaciously attacked by one of the mos! repulsive people 
I have ever seen, who wanted to be our guide, and who 
“ spick English,” I repelled him firmly from the footboard ; 
and if my fist was closed, my movement rapid, and his wind 
weak—well, he was an ugly fellow. He shouted after me in 
English that I was the son of a lady-dog, and then another 
idea struck him. He would blackmail me ; he would threaten 
to charge me with assault—but I got to the commissary first. 
Ah, but should he get me alone in the street. . . .! I felt 
the knife slip between my shoulders! But when I did meet 
him afterwards in the street, walking with my friend, he 
offered to show us the night-life of Pamplona ! 


It was a good five days, with Miranda and Vittoria too 
(good roads here), but not cheaper than France, as we had 
hoped. It had been hot, it had been miraculous ; the towns 
had been pleasant, the people (except for my friend at Pam- 
plona) engaging. We had intended returning by the Somport, 
but it was cloudy, and it is no use climbing for views if there 
are not going to be any. So we came back over pleasant green 
hills, through Roncesvalles (now all roofed with corrugated 
iron) to Arnéguy, and so to St. Jean Pied de Port. I sent a 
line to reassure my psychological friend, M. Cazadémon. 


Bonamy DOBREE. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Economic Conference—II 


I REFERRED last week to the disappointment experienced 
by Great Britain and the world in general by the attitude 
of Congress towards War Debts on the eve of the 
Conference. Still more striking, however, was President 
Roosevelt’s somersault with regard to the stabilization 
of currencies. Before his election as President-he was 
an out-and-out gold man, and emphasized the need 
for upholding the gold standard in America. Elated, 
however, possibly by the fact that in anticipation of a pro- 
gramme of inflation prices of commodities and of securities 
in the United States began to rise, the President was deter- 
mined that, no matter at what cost to the Conference or to 
the world or to the general question of currency stabiliza- 
tion, nothing should be allowed to take place which 
might affect the more hopeful sentiment created in 
America by speculative activities. Accordingly, when 
the financial experts at the Conference, after much 
difficulty had reached an agreement with regard to 
arrangements for something like a temporary stabiliza- 
tion of currencies during the progress of the Conference, 
the proposals were almost contemptuously rejected 
by the American President. Commenting upon this 
development, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
speech in Parliament, said : 

““T do not think that it would serve any useful purpose for me to 
make any comment, either upon the manner or the matter of the 
President’s statement—[hear, hear]—but there is no doubt that its 
effect, not only upon the delegations of the gold countries, but 
upon public opinion in those countries, was very profound and very 
disturbing. [Cheers.] It was felt that not only had the President 
indicated that he attached little or no importance to any reactions 
which his domestic or internal policy might have upon other 
countries, but also that it seemed to suggest that he was thinking 
of an ultimate international monetary standard of a kind which 
was not likely to command confidence in those countries. Such 
a pronouncement, coming from such a quarter, seemed to their 
representatives to make it impossible for them usefully to discuss 
any longer at the Conference either those questions which had been 
referred to the Monetary and Financial Commission or those 
questions which dealt with tariffs, prohibitions, and other weapons 
which could be used as a means of detence against a depreciated 


foreign currency, which had been referred to the Economic Com- 
mission.” 


Pouicy oF ISOLATION. 


These carefully studied observations by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain have commanded entire approval in the 
City. Nowhere more than in financial circles is there 
a clearer recognition of the desirability of Great Britain 
and the United States co-operating in schemes for 
relieving world depression, but it is felt that America 
has made it clear that she is out first and foremost for 
the satisfaction of her own domestic policy. Whether our 
Government was wise in the circumstances in continuing 
the Conference to consider the many other matters such 
as trade agreements, the reduction of tariff barriers 
and the removal of exchange restrictions, &¢c., it is 
diflicult to say, but there are certainly many in business 
circles who would not have been at ail distressed if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s finely framed observations con- 
cerning the action of the United States had been followed 
by a prompt adjournment of the Conference. 


AMERICAN “ HusTLE.” 


In this matter bankers and others would, of course, 
desire to be scrupulously fair and the difliculties of 
President Roosevelt are duly recognized and appreciated. 
Confronted with a great army of unemployed and with 
unexampled distress, he is apparently unwilling to wait 
for a more gradual recovery resulting from such measures 
as freer interchange of trade and—to that end—the 
stabilization of currencies and a drastic curtailment of 
War Debts—all matters tending to bring about a revival 
of confidence and a revival in trade. Instead, he has 
chosen once again to view the situation almost entirely 
from the American standpoint, and relying upon the 
self-contained character of the country and its great 
possibilities in the way of purely domestic trade, his 
aim is apparently to secure such a rapid advance in 
price levels as to aid farmers and other debtors to 
liquidate some portion of their indebtedness, while by 
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artificial regulations of wages and hours of working, aaj 
by huge Government relief schemes and also a posi, i —— 
watering of the currency, he wants to bring aboy cC 
substantial revival within a few months. ’ 
A Risky EXPERIMENT. - 
And again, to be quite fair, President Rooseyeh THE = 
may hold the view that by pursuing this course },; we 
also giving assistance to the world at large, for jt : satisfac 
be admitted that in itself a rise in prices of commogit,, & furthet 
is helpful not only to the United States but to tionally 


other countries too. Nevertheless, the President mustaly — 


know that the path he has chosen is beset with dange safest | 
— to his own and to other countries, for ey §) Theit” 
nis arbitrary action at the moment of a World Econoni@) ?*", 

ve as aga’ 
Conference centred upon thoughts of co-operation jg jy gnd ab 
itself calculated to disturb international confideny §) It ¥ 
even should the U.S. policy bring about a measur ¢ prope 

side 


pee But if it fails, not only will confideny per 
nave been further shaken in the matter of internationg F that c: 
good will so far as America is concerned, but erejj § their | 
itself will receive a fresh shock if the latest developmey — 2" 
in the United States proves to be nothing more thy po 




















a fresh speculative outbreak, with ultimate injurioy el 
reactions upon the United States herself and upon inte. F met, 
national trade. | buildi 
> would 

An ExpEriMENtAL Poticy. = 

When, however, at a somewhat later stage the (Co. F forth 
ference in London proceeded to consider the question o © 1904 : 
co-operation between the central banks as a means for | youn 
aiding the world situation, and President Roosevelt ong F intere 
again vetoed the idea, it proved to be something like th F divid 
last straw, and the feeling became very general among) , ’ 
, Ove! 

the delegates to the Conference that no useful purpose F perio 
could be served by continuing the discussions, and ther direc 
was a general feeling in favour of adjournment toward | % th! 
the end of this month. That, indeed, is the course which 7 = 
has now been decided upon, and it is one which meets F  jnvol 


with approval in the City. Business men are far to — now, 
greatly concerned with the need for a world revival ix) 2") 


















trade to cavil at the manner in which it may be brought 7 ae 
about. If President Roosevelt’s scheme can be found tof pany 
be successful in raising prices permanently and reviving | utm¢ 
trade in a manner conducive to sound business and sound) _!* 
finance, the City is fully prepared for the United State ~ ie 
obtaining credit for the policy pursued. What, however, natu 
is quite clear at the moment is that the Presidents) its t 





methods are very much in the nature of a gigantic exper: 
ment which may be fraught either with good or ill results, 7 


but they are certainly not conceived along the lines fF ono 
















international co-operation. Hence, the futility of conf fron 
tinuing the Economic Conference. Some months later F the 
it will be possible to determine more accurately what 7 
value is to be placed upon the present revival of prices F Bed 
in the United States and it will also be easier to se pro 
what have been the repercussions on other countries. Fa °st 
the moment it would seem that we can only stand aside and | a 
watch with interest the developments in the Unitd> = | 
States. of 

has 
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CHEERFUL MARKETS. poe 

A FAIR amount of business has been transacted in the Stock) cor 

Markets during the past week, and, on the whole, the tendency we 

has been more favourable than of late. The continued rise est 

commodity prices has stimulated activity in many direction,— Ye 

while the slightly steadier tendency in the U.S. dollar haf Tb 

somewhat lessened the feeling of apprehension with regard to ¢. 

(Continued on page Vi.) Ve 

ne 
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TO ALL INVESTORS. tu 

a of 

Every investor who wishes to guard himself against loss gi 

and to make money on sound and safe lines should read , 

‘“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM,” by W. J. be 

CANTOPHER. Simple, clear and explicit. Post free 5/3 Se 
from W. STRAKER LIMITED, 49 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 
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THE. 
——— 
COMPANY MEETING 


_——— . 
COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
INHERENT STABILITY OF REAL ESTATE 


al general meeting of the Covent Garden Properties Co., 
Ltd., was held on July 14th, at the Hotel Victoria, London, 8.W. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that it was a source of 

tisfaction that the results for the year under review showed a 
poi substantial improvement. The year had been an excep- 
rs ally difficult one, with acute depression in almost every fieid of 
sesines® activity. ‘The result achieved had demonstrated the 
soundness of carefully selected properties as ranking among the 
safest and most attractive objects for the investment of capital. 
Their net revenue showed the substantial increase of about £66,000, 
partly due to considerable purchases of property in 1931 and 1932, 

inst which there was a corresponding increase in taxation 
and about £21,000 in interest service on Debenture stock. 

It was satisfactory that the company’s freehold and leasehold 
properties, on a conservative estimate of present-day values, con- 
siderably exceeded the book figures. As they were essentially a 

rty investment company, they had no intention of realising 
that. capital improvement. Their main business was to administer 
their properties with such changes as might from time to time be 
advantageously effected. It would indeed be difficult to select 
other forms of capital investment which, under present-day con- 
) ditions, would show equally good results. 
In 1934 and 1935 they would be at the peak period of the develop- 
» ment of their present properties, with new and_ reconstructed 
buildings to deal with. He was not anticipating that the final result 
would be anything but entirely satisfactory, but during that period, 
while the full interest responsibility would be incurred, the normal 
revenue could not be expected. They must therefore be prepared 
for the possibility that their net revenue might be somewhat less in 
1934 and 1935 than in the year just closed. In 1936 they estimated 










Tae annu 





he Con. 


Stion of net revenue from those sources of about £300,000 per annum. 
‘ADs for Meanwhile, their reserve value in properties earning a low rate of 
alt Once interest was amply sufficient to enable them to maintain their 
like the @ dividends at their present level. 
mong @ . YOU have observed from the report that the Royal Opera House, 
Mongst ’ Covent Garden, was let to the existing Opera Syndicate for a further 
DUO F period which expires at the end of the present month. Your 
d there directors have, I need scarcely say, given.a great deal of thought 
Owank | to this matter, and I am anxious to avail myself of this opportunity 
> which © to state publicly that they have never wished to take, and they do 
» not now take, a merely mercenary view of the important questions 
| meets F involved. Even if the revenue position of this company were not 
far too » now, as we are satisfied it is, on a reasonably assured basis, we feel, 
ival jn) and we think our shareholders will share this opinion, that the fate 


of Covent Garden Theatre, as a home for opera and music and as a 
building with so many associations, should not, as far as this com- 
pany is concerned, be merely decided by the cold calculation of its 
utmost potential revenue earning capacity. 

It is quite impossible, in fairness to our shareholders, to continue 
at a rental which is admittedly only a fraction of its true normal 
value. But if either private or public guarantee of an adequate 
nature were forthcoming by which this fine building could continue 
its time-honoured mission in the musical life of this great city, 
we would be prepared to meet an acceptable tenant not only 
sympathetically but generously. 

Property developments during the last fifty years or so provide 
one of the most striking features in the investment world, both 
from increase of capital value and income. To realize this to 
the full one has only to think of the extensive properties of the 
Crown Lands, those owned by the City Corporation and other 
municipal bodies and big estates in London, such as the Grosvenor, 
Bedford, Howard de Walden, Portman, and many others; in the 
provinces, the estates of Derby, Bute, Tredegar—in fact, all town 
estates, There have, of course, been temporary lulls—in some 
mstances as the result of over-building, industrial depression, 
and world conditions—but these have always been overcome. 

It is only within a comparatively short period that the ownership 
of property as a field for advantageous investment of capital 
has attracted more general attention by public companies as com- 
pared with the enormous aggregate holdings of individuals. The 
main reason, I presume, is the undoubted fact that a judicious 
selection and successful administration of real property requires 
a great deal of specialized knowledge and experience. With these 
essential qualifications, I suggest that, conducted on approved 
mvestment trust company principles as to conservative selection 
and adequate distribution, property investment companies should 
continue to achieve results for their stockholders, in revenue as 
well ag capital value, as satisfactory as those obtained by the best 
established investment trust companies. 

Your directors have decided on a policy of cautious expansion. 
The capital structure of our company, which was justified at the time 
of its connexion with the well-known proprietary article business, 
18 quite unsuited to that of a first-class property investment com- 
pany. In these circumstances, the board have decided to form a 
new company, to be known as ‘‘ The Second Covent Garden Property 
Co., Ltd.,” with an authorized share capital of £2,000,000 in 
Preference shares and £2,000,000 in Ordinary shares. It is not 
intended to make any immediate issue, but as favourable oppor- 
tunities occur additional properties will be acquired and preferential 
offers to participate in the subsequent issues of capital will be 
id ie ee to the share and Debenture stockholders of the Covent 
Jarden Property Co.—which latter, I may add, will, under your 
board’s present intentions, retain a controlling interest in the 
Second Covent Garden Co. 
The report was unanimously adopted, 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 et; «Alera? hel 
£41, ”? 99 3? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) Established 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - » 119,750,000 


Head Office - . - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 
Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, 
Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, 
London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki. Nagoya, Newchang, New 
York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Samarang, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 














The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 











Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. 
LonDON OFFICE: 
7 Bisuorscate, Lonpon, E.C. 2. D. NOHARA, Manager. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 2. 


Paid up Capital ese eco ese eve “a «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund a eae ese ‘sia aa «» £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve i dee ae eee we £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





USE LIBERTY — FABRICS 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


Are you staying in Britain for your holiday this year, or do 
you propose going on a Continental Tour or a Sea Cruise? 


For any information which may help to solve your difficulties, 
write to; 


TRAVEL MANAGER, THE SPECTATOR, 
69 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


THE 
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: : issued a very attractive brochure in which is set 
Financial Notes remarkable aaiue which has been achieved by the Compas 
(Continued from page 112.) during its fifty years of existence. Thus, we find that w 
conditions in America. Gilt-edged securities, too, have the year 1883 closed with an annual premium income of 22); 
shown a rather better tendency, while in the speculative and a life assurance fund of £914, the year 1932 finished wi 
markets South African Gold shares have held their own well. ® premium income of £567,000, to which had to be adie 2° §i 
Perhaps the most noteworthy event of the week, however, has _ interest income of £314,000, while the total life ASSUTANCY fy) ie 
been the sharp rally in Rubber shares, due to the fact thatthe had grown to £6,928,760. (aes 
price of rubber has risen to the highest level since the early A.W.K Od 10 
part of 1931. y ATO 
* * * * remilta’ 


New Capita Issues. 

Not the least interesting feature of the past week was the 
revival of interest in new capital issues. The Commonwealth 
of Australia at the end of last week announced the redemption 
of a little over £17,000,000 of outstanding 6 per cent. obliga- 
tions of various Australian States, at the same time giving 
particulars of a new 4 per cent. Loan, running for a minimum 
period of ten and a maximum period of fifteen years, offered to 
cash applicants and to holders of the existing 6 per cent obli- 
gations at the price of 99 per cent. The list for cash applica- 
tions opened on Tuesday morning and was closed on the same 
day, with every evidence of a big response having been 
given. The final result of the conversion will not be known for 
about another week owing, of course, to the extended time 
given to holders of existing stocks to exercise their option of 
conversion. Two other industrial issues of the Brewery class 
were also made during the week and in both cases the capital 
offered was quickly oversubscribed. 

* * * % 
STANDARD BANK oF Soutu AFRICA. 

The latest report and balance-sheet of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa shows that that Institution has come out well 
during a year of exceptional strain in South Africa. Of 
necessity there was a small decline in profits, but the figures of 
the balance-sheet are thoroughly satisfactory, especially 
when allowance is made for the extent to which the liabilities 
and assets in. Sourh African currency were affected by the 
fact that the calculation is now on the basis of parity with 
sterling whereas a year ago calculations were on the basis of 
an exchange of £79 South African currency equalling £100. 
A feature in the present balance-sheet is the very large holding 
of cash, the total being £11,842,000 against £5,871,000 a year 
ago. Deposits have also increased. 

a * ok % 
No “* Wixpow Dressinc.” 

It looks as if the charge which has sometimes been levelled 
against the banks for window dressing at the end of the half- 
year for balance-sheet purposes could not be applied at the 
present time. At all events, the balance-sheet of the Midland 
Bank made up at June 30th showed that the total holding of 
cash on that day, although amounting to the large total of 
nearly £39,000,000, was much below the average holding of 
eash throughout the month, which was over £51,000,000. 
Reference will be found in the Financial Supplement of The 
Spectator today to the general movement in banking figures— 
and especially to the growth i in Deposits during the “past year. 

* * * * 
CoveNrT GARDEN PROPERTIES. 

A very interesting address was delivered at the recent 
annual meeting of Covent Garden Properties by the Chairman, 
Mr. Philip E. Hill. In the course of his address Mr. Hill 
made some striking comments upon property developments 
in the Metropolis, “and also in the Provinces. He pointed 
out that it was only within a comparatively short period 
that the ownership of property as a field for advantageous 
investment of capital had attracted the attention of public 
companies as compared with the previous large aggregate 
holdings of individuals. He thought that the reason for 
this was the fact that a judicious — selection and successful 
administration of real property required much specialized 
knowledge and experience. With these qualifications, however 
he considered that Property Investment companies, conducted 
on approved Investment ‘T'rust Company principles, should 
continue to achieve satisfactory results both as regards 
revenue and capital values. The Chairman of Covent Garden 
Properties then explained that the Board had decided on a 
policy of cautious expansion, and it had been decided to form 
a new company to be known as the Second Covent Garden 
Property Company, Ltd., with an authorized share capital 
of £2,000,000 in Prefe “rence and £2,000,000 in Ordinary shares. 
rb here is no intention of making an immediate issue, but 
Mr. Hill said that as favourable opportunities occurred 
additional properties would be acquired, and preferential 
offers to participate in subsequent issues of capital would 
be given to share and Debenture stock holders of the Covent 
Garden Properties Company, which concern would retain 
a controlling interest in the new company. 
| % % * * 


AN INSURANCE JUBILEE. 
In commemoration of its fiftieth year of life, the Scottish 
Temperance and General Assurance Company Limited has 


“The Spectator’? Crossword No, 4 = 


By XANTHIPPE. 
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[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the in .u" 
correct solution of this week’ 8 crossword puzzle to be opens 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and shou The 
z ae 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No SB hiedic 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the wing? 
will be published in our next issue.] mB sehoo 
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ACROSS. 5. Sad tray (anag.). 
1. Between the driver and the 6. Severe. ; ; 
horse. 7. Object of attack in Lloyd ae 
6. Sound (rev.). George and Snowden 
9. Scott title. Budgets. ( , 
10. Record. 8. Article| of luggage. M 
11. Loving makes a declaration 15. Similarities. e 
of political faith. 16. Joshua’s 19. ~ 
12. Military shows or peripa- 18. Poetically also. rf 
tetic art-galleries. 20. Everlasting. fs 
13. Handley Cross was. 21. Convivial drinker. 
14. A mixture of ten after an 22. Monastic orders are. fF 
Trishman is obvious. 23. A god begins the nostrum 7 
17. Late. 24. Consents. 
19. See 16. 28. Written of by Keais. A 
22. Bit of news or explosion. 29. Belief. i 
25. A decoration. . 
26. Chesterton wrote a song 
about wicked ones. SOLUTION TO z 
27. Nett gal (anag.). CROSSWORD NO. 42. . 
30. A French 13. : 
31. A. P. Herbert wrote his fr 
serenade. ; 
32. Kind of grass. 
33. Virago. - 


DOWN. 
1. Theatrical result of remov- 
ing a Companion of Honour 
from a coin. 


2. When I precede it a make 
of car appears. 

3. Be about a confused lady’s 
hat. 

4. Epithet for a chemist, 
perhaps. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
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The winner of Crossword No. 4 


2 is Mrs. 
Georges Hotel, West Bolton Gardens, S.W. 5, 
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RATES. 
chiltings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ns in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
Vouchers sent only to adver- 
9 lines. Series dis- 
; hose announcements exceed nes. Se i 
ters thoy or 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26 ; 
outs jor 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
ad OR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
nel fo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
spit each week. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 








SNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
ig SCHOC 


dL. 

~ FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

The Hospital and Medical School offe r complete 
{wilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medicat Examinations. : 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually 

A specially equipped Hostel adjoins the Medical 
cyhool, Two Squash Racquet Courts. | 

Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, WC. 1. 











—— = 
PERSONAL 
{AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 


y urgently needed for Women, Children, and particr- 
arly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 


Hiall, Commercial Road, London, EF. 1. 

R.€. 8. COLLEN-SMITH, M.1.4.P., Psychotherapy. 
\ Nervous and Mental Disorders, Nenroses, Com- 
plexes, Morbid Fears, de, Also child patients. Written 


appointment only, 27 Manchester Street, W.1. (Baker 
Street and Wigniore Street). 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 90 





Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization, 
0 RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentle; eople requiring permanent or 
‘cmmporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
jwost comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.~-GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 

JOMAN (34), iew ties, offers work with or under lady 
\ Not Politics. Danger no objection... Box A56) 
cle The Ciower Street, WoC. 1, 
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MEDICAL 





‘ALLSTON bs Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
¥ ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.-T. 8S. HEATON 
MES. 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





FOR THE SLEEPLESS, 32 pages of | 
health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, B.C. 4. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





A XANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
AA Disease. (ist. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tie ns & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
dosses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 
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SUN 
CRUISES 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL 


ARANDORA 








a 4 m ” ae 
@LIMITED PASSENGER LIST 
@FIRST CLASS EXCLUSIVELY 
@PERFECT CUISINE & SERVICE 
@ OPEN AIR SWIMMING BATH & LIDO 
@QUIET SHELTERED SUN DECKS 


AUG. 19 FOR 20 DAYS 
To NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, FINLAND 
DANTZIG, ‘GERMANY and HOLLAND 


From 31 GNS. 
SEPT. 13 FOR 22 DAYS 
To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO, KOTOR, 
DUBROVNIK, BRIONI, VENICE,’ CORFU, 


PALMA. From 40 GNS. 


October 7 25 Days From 45 Gns. 
December 18 19 Days From 32 Gns. 
For full detsits and a/l-the-year Cruising Rrochure apoy 





3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 40 St. Mary Axe, 


E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and al! Principal Agencies. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





girls receive 
for the 
Courses. 
qualified 
Vie. 1301. 


T GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated 
A SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed 
Students 104 VICTORIA STREET, S8.W.1. 


ist 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 
ALSTEAD PLACE 
near SEVENOAKS, 

a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-1, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp Gtsporovua. 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 
Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 


Swimming Bath.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Public School! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. (rls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entrance, Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Musie, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£150 p.a 





BRANDON’S, C.D.S., Bristol—Public School for 
daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record, Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do 
mestic Science, and other careers. Entrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries..-Apply, HE&AD-MISTRESS, 


S* HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
' Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to be 
Application to the PRINCIPAL. 


awarded. 





NHE LAURELS, Rugby. 

recognized by the Board of Education. 

qualified staff. Excellent health and games 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 


Boarding School for Girls ; 
Highly 
record, 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “* recog- 
A nized”? Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farin. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar. 








JWPUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOCLETY 
% OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS). 

The aim of these institutions is to provide Boarding 
Schools of differing types, secondary and modern, co- 
education and otherwise, as well as a residential college 
attached to a modern University. The School fees range 
from £81 to £180 per annum. A progressive, liberal 
poliey, in which religion plays its all-important part, is 
consistently pursued. 


Ackworth School, near Pontefract joys’ and Girls’ 
sides. 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
Boys. 





| The Mount School, York : Girls. 
Penketh School, near Warrington. 
Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

| Sideot School, Winscombe, Somerset. 
Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : 

Modern. 

| Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester : College for Men. 

Apply to PRINCIPALS, or to SECRETARY of Central 
Education Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
BW. 2. 


> Co-educational 


Co-educational, 





MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1 
For full Prospectus, giving reduced terms, apply to 
Mrs. Hosrer, F.LS.A., St. Stephen’s Chainbers, Tele- 
graph Street, London, E.C. 2. 





“ PESBURY SOCTE'FY and R.S.U. provides 
\) Holidays in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
teor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
rom 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
fays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—Joun 
Kink Hovsk, 32 John Street, W.C. 1, 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


———____ 





10-6. 


| EICESTER GALLERI ES, Leicester Square. 
Edward 


= Saturdays, 10—1. (1) Paintings by 
rice. (2) Sculpture by Dora Gordine. 











ELOCUTION, &e. 


—__ 








SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Varlia- | 
\ Breathing, Accent, Confidence | 
401 Strand, W.C, 2 


2 ~o i 


P' BLIC SPBAKING,— Private Lessons given by Mr. 


Voice, 


hure, 


NHE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
Professor of Organie Chemistry : 
ForsYtTH J. WUiLson, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1C 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry : 
R. M. Caven, D.Sc., F.C. 
* Young " Professor of Technical Chemistry : 
WILLIAM M. CumMMING, D.Se., F.L.C., M.1T.Chem.E., 
F.LRLS.E. 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry : 
J. A. CRANSTON, D.Se., A.L.C. 
Lecturer on Dyeing : 
A. B. STEVEN, B.Sc., F.1.C. 
Lecturer On Sugar Manufacture : 
Davip LEVER, B.Se., A.R.T.C., ALL. 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY. 
Professor: Robert Hay, B.Se., Ph.D., F.C. 
The Diploma courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 








and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
degree of B.Se. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow 
University and the Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry. 

Fee per session not exceeding £26 53. Session 1933-34 
begins on Tuesday, September 19th 

Calendat post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 

th 


obtained ou: SECRETARY, 





plication to the 


| £7 ESWICK SCHOOL.— Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





| TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
pe Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
| cently reorganized and extended.— A pply HEAD-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset.— 
} \ Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
| fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Science and Engineering sides. Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Professions and Business. Full charge taken of 
boys from abroad. Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 acres of grounds. Splendid health record. Ages 7 
to 184. For Prospectus apply : GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
| 'T.D., Headmaster. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








HOOLS FOR BOYS 
TUTORS FOR ALL 


AND 
EXAMS. 


¥ ¢ GIRLS. 
s 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 

charge. 
The > of the pupil, district preferred, 

| and rough ideas of fees -showd be given. 
| J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Stre 
| London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


} Of 


age 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont, 


=——S 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





M*; Plays, Scenarios accurately typed.-. Printing & 
publication arranged.—_W. H..8. Typewriting Office, 


9 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1 





UTHORS invited submit MSS. to Publishers of 35 
years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
publications yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
Advice free.—STOCK WELL, LTD.,29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





UTHORS’ M.S.S. carefully typed by experienced 
Literary Typist. Is. 1,000 words, inclusive of 
Carbon.—Miss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Road, N. 8. 





MSS. 
Leven, 


revised. 
Yorks, 


YRICS set to music. Composers’ 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON BrIGe@s, 





S' ING-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
ilso considered for publication.Terms by arrangement. 


PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd.,W.C.2. 





\ 7RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept.,85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 








TO LET 





OMETHING different offered as Service Chambers. 
KI Two delightful rooms, with everything else to match. 
Garden. Garage. Not ‘cheap,’ but rational.—25 Daleham 
Gdns., between Swiss Cottage and Heath. Ham 0955. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








HERRY JAM.—Stoneless, just made. 6 Ibs. carr. 
paid 12s.— DoroTHy CARTER, Iden, Rye. 
Muscat Alex., 5s. lb.; Ham- 


| gp Grapes. 
burghs, 3s. Car. pd. on 10s.—Scaleby Hall, Carlisle, 











EGYPT, INDIA AND 
“CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 GALGUITA 


For full sate caihione apply to: 
LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 





























| GARDENING 


BR” NTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con- 
tains ¢ our garden needs.—Send for free copy.- 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in-stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of T'he Spectator. Prepaid C!assified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach T'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—23% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 


74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 





Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





. Ee 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





q ry TE 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL}; 

class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, RAC 
large garage. Historical associations from 4.p, 17; 59, 





—————_ 


ROMER.—Imperial Private Hotel. Good 


/ Bathing from house. ’Phone 216.—CLargg {abl 





——__ 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, wate 

Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A,, RAC 

Illd. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager, 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE 
“4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 


HOTEL, 
125 bedrooms, 
*Phone 31), 





a, 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvi_ 
Crescent. Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207,51, 





4 SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing, Quiet 
homely gue st-house on Downs ov erlooking Worth. 
Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses Hag. 





ing. 

N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatey 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure ,2) 

bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Ine: lusive terms from 13, 

per day. illus. P rospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





$$. 


in English Country, 


«| Re tFRESH YOURSELVES 

Ask for Desc wierye L ist (3d. (3d. "post ~: of 180 INNS ang 
JTELS managed by the 

HMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





PEOPLE’S RE i RES 


Lrp. 
St, GEORGE’S House, 








PR... A., Lae., 193 Reoryr 
STREET, W. 1 
S° RREY TRUST INNS or excellent country quarter, 
b situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 


‘ ” 


list ‘'S.,”’ stating requirements, to “ SURREY Trust,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.-—-ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotd 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tarif 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d, u 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFO 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOU tHe HY DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—-VICTORIA. 
CAMBRIDGE.— ot ty E BOAR. 

—GARDE N HOUSE. 
IVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. pla ea ow pe 5 yl 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE. ae 
CRAWFORD (Lanark AWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STR AHIEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 











BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


—— 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 


HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
a LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
N 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTL xe 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LA 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERL a Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.— FOLEY aR RMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Narinshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. tg BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


PITLOCHRY eS PALACE 





REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 


ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-:! SEA. —ADEL PHI 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—-GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BIsuopsreicntoy. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS, 

PALACE, 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 








PORT ST. MARY 





IRWICK BAY, 





"LEICA’ SPECIALISTS 


magi yee ar and ENLARGING 
FINEST WORK 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


2. HEATON LTD 


119. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.!. 
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